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The First Sunday of Advent 
By THE R1GHT REv. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Lirt.D, 


“Amen I say to you, this generation shall not pass away till all 
things be fulfilled”’ (Luke, xxi. 32). 


I 


The present paper is written under the assumption that all of 
the pious faithful listen every year to the words of St. Luke’s 
Gospel which are read to them at Mass on the First Sunday of 
Advent. 

The assumption is based on the Decree of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, to which Fr. Barrett refers! as follows: 
“The Fathers of the Third Plenary Council in number 216, after 
expressing regret that a number of the faithful almost never hear 
the word of God because they do not attend the parochial Mass 
on Sundays, decree that in spite of any custom or pretext to the 
contrary [italics mine] all having the care of souls must them- 
selves or, if legitimately prevented, through others, read the 
Gospel [‘of the day’ (No. 216)] in the vernacular and, if time 
permit, instruct the people for five minutes in the law of God at 
every Mass at which the faithful assist on Sundays and holydays 
even during the Summer, and this whether the Masses are sung, 
private, or even very early in the morning. [‘A sermon in the 
strict sense of the word should be preached at the late Mass, 
the community or parochial Mass’ (No. 216).]” 

Under the assumption, then, that the pious faithful hear my 
text every year at some Mass on the First Sunday of Advent, I 
am inclined to wonder what may be their thoughts or speculations 


1“A Comparative Study of the Councils of Baltimore and the Code of Canon 
Law.” By the Rev. J. D. M. Barrett, S.S., A.M., J.C.L. (Catholic University, 1932), 
quoted by Fr. Sharp in ‘“‘Our Preaching”’ (Philadelphia, 1932), p. 196. 
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as to the meaning of the words. For the Gospel of this Sunday 
pictures the coming of Christ to judge all mankind on the Last 
Day; but, in the words, ‘‘this generation shall not pass till all 
things be fulfilled,” He might seem (to our hearers) to have thus 
declared the imminence of the Last Day to the crowds (now 
dead for many centuries) that heard Him declare to them this 
great mystery. 

Commentators find it no easy task to explain my text. But 
they try to get some help towards their various explanations of 
the Gospel selection for the First Sunday of Advent in a consul- 
tation of the combined narratives (of Matthew, Mark and Luke) 
of this discourse delivered by Our Lord. Such a combination is 
given by Dr. Ryan,” who places before us (Vol. I, p. 2), first of 
all, the text of Luke, xxi. 25-33 (that is, the Gospel selection for 
the First Sunday of Advent); next, the corresponding text of 
Matthew, xxiv. 29-35; and, finally, that of Mark, xiii. 30. These 
three texts are then combined into a single narrative under the 
heading, ‘‘Combined Narrative.”’ 

Now, this combined narrative, of course, presents us with only 
that concluding portion of Our Lord’s discourse which forms the 
selection for the First Sunday of Advent, namely, the picture of 
the coming of Christ to judge the world on its Last Day. It 
does not concern itself with both pictures: (a) the destruction 
of Jerusalem, which some of those who were listening to His 
discourse should live to witness; and (b) the second coming of 
Christ to judge the world on its Last Day. But both pictures 
are presented to us in the Gospel selection for the Last Sunday 
after Pentecost. 

Fortunately (if the memory of the congregation be notably 
good), the long Gospel read on the Last Sunday after Pentecost 
will have lingered, at least in a sketchy fashion, in the minds of 
its hearers during the ensuing week. Perhaps the preacher will 
take it for granted that the explanation then given (of the words 
of Our Lord as found in St. Matthew’s Gospel) will not need to 
be repeated when the Advent Gospel, dealing only with the Last 
Judgment, is read to the people. At least, the preacher may 


2 “The Gospels of the Sundays and Festivals....”’ By Cornelius J. Ryan, D.D. 
(Dublin, 1918). 
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think that only a brief restatement (of what is meant by the text 
at the head of the present paper) would be needed. 


II 


Let us now consider this difficult text: “‘Amen I say to you, 
this generation shall not pass away till all things be fulfilled’’ 
(Luke, xxi. 32). St. Matthew has: ‘‘Amen I say to you, that 
this generation shall not pass away till all these things be done”’ 
(xxiv. 34). St. Mark has: “‘Amen, I say to you, that this 
generation shall not pass away, until all these things be done”’ 
(xiii. 30). 

Thus, we find the three texts (almost literally the same in their 
several wordings) in our Challoner’s version of the Vulgate. 
Spencer® slightly alters the phraseology, as follows (in the same 
order of the Evangelists): “Indeed, I tell you that this genera- 
tion shall not pass away till all shall occur’; “Indeed, I tell you, 
this generation shall not pass away till all these things occur’; 
“Indeed, I tell you that this generation shall not pass away till 
all these things occur.” 

It may not have been amiss thus to stress this difficult declara- 
tion of Our Lord as it is found in virtually the same phraseology 
in the Vulgate Synoptics, and with but slight change (but with 
still greater similarity) in wording as we find the translation in 
Spencer’s rendering from “the Original Greek.” 

In brief, then, the laity hear this difficult text both in the 
Gospel of the Last Sunday after Pentecost and in that of the 
First Sunday in Advent. Whatever else may become hazy in 
their minds, assuredly this particular text must stick in their 
ears or in their memories. Nevertheless, there is probably a 
special difficulty residing in the fact that, in the Advent Gospel, 
Our Lord’s declaration might seem to the congregation to apply 
only to the prophecy of His Second Coming at the Last Day, 
since the destruction of Jerusalem is not mentioned in the Advent 
Gospel; whereas, in the Gospel of the preceding Sunday, the 
prophecy seems to apply equally to the destruction of Jerusalem 
and to the Day of General Judgment. Our “difficult text” 


3 “‘The New Testament....Translated into English from the Original Greek by 
the Very Rev. Francis Aloysius Spencer, O.P.”” Edited by Charles J. Callan, O.P., 
and John A. McHugh, O.P. (New York City, 1937). 
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appears to concern “‘all these things’’ mentioned in the Synoptics, 
whether in the Vulgate or in the Original Greek. 


Ill 


Why should I have been harping so much on the word “diffi- 
cult’’ (text)? Our Challoner’s Bible occasionally has brief but 
informative footnotes, but has none for our text. Father Spencer, 
on the contrary, has a brief but very satisfactory explanation 
here. While the King James Bible avoids note or comment, its 
scholarly Revised Version does occasionally give note or com- 
ment in very brief form, but lets our difficult text go without any 
note or comment. What, then (some of my readers may ask), 
is so “difficult’’ about it? 

The answer to such a query might well be that a short note or 
comment would have to be an individual begging of the question, 
because the “difficulty”” has been very diversely “solved” by 
Scripturists. As I have referred above to the Revised Version 
of the Anglican Bible, it will be appropriate to place here three 
solutions of Anglican Scripturists. First, in a commentary‘ on 


St. Matthew (xxiv. 34) we find this footnote: “This generation. 
See note, ch. xvi. 28.” Consulting this reference (“Verily I say 
unto you, there be some standing here, which shall not taste 
death, till they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom’’), we 
find a footnote: 


“Various solutions are given. The expression is referred to (1) 
the Transfiguration, (2) the Day of Pentecost, (3) the Fall of Jerusa- 
lem. The last best fulfils the conditions of interpretation—a judicial 
coming—a signal and visible event, and one that would happen in the 
lifetime of some, but not of all, who were present.” 


But (in chapter xxiv) St. Matthew also most plainly indicates, 
not alone the fall of Jerusalem, but also the Last Judgment. 
This fact goes without comment, leaving the impression that 
our “‘difficult’”’ text understands ‘‘this generation’ to mean the 
people who were listening to Our Lord (‘‘in the lifetime of some, 


4 “The Gospel according to St. Matthew.” Edited by the Rev. A. Carr, M.A. 
(Cambridge, 1886). This and the following two volumes are in ‘The Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and Colleges.” 
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but not of all, who were present”). Better, I think, is the com- 
mentary® on St. Mark (xiii. 30): 


“*30—this generation shall not pass. The word thus rendered de- 
notes (1) birth, age, as in the phrases ‘younger,’ ‘older in age’; (2) 
descent; (3) a generation of men living at the same time; (4) ina 
wider sense, a race. He, Who surveys all things as an Eternal Pres- 
ent, ‘turns the thoughts of His disciples to two horizons, one near 
and one far off’:—(i) In reference to the destruction of Jerusalem, He 
declares that the generation of the literal Israel then living would not 
pass away before the judgments here predicted would fall upon 
Jerusalem, just as God had made their forefathers wander in the 
wilderness ‘until all the generation was consumed’ that had come out 
of Egypt, and ‘done evil in the sight of the Lord’ (Num., xxxii. 13); 
(ii) In reference to His own Second Coming, and the world at large, He 
affirms that the race of men, and especially the generation of them 
that sought the Lord (Ps. xxiv. 6), the faithful seed of Abraham, should 
not pass away until all these things should be fulfilled.”’ 


The commentary on St. Luke® is much briefer (xxi. 32): 


“This generation shall not pass away, till all be fulfilled. This verse 
has a nearer and a farther meaning. That very generation would not 
have passed when, 40 years later, the Jewish nation was crushed, and 
the Mosaic dispensation rendered impossible. But genea also means 
race, and the Jewish race shall last till the end of all things.”’ 


This is short and clear—but a possible exception might be 
taken to it in the apparent double meaning of genea. If the 
text should be translated into: “Verily I say unto you, this 
race shall not pass away, till all be fulfilled,’ the rendering could 
cover equally well the reference of Christ both to the destruction 
of Jerusalem and to the Last Judgment. But has any translator 
of the Greek text rendered it thus into English or into any 
language making a similar distinction between generation and 
race? But now let us turn to some Catholic commentators. 
The difficulties of the text are here recognized and are variously 
met. 

IV 


Archbishop MacEvilly’ devotes about 500 words to “‘this 
generation.”’ He states, without apparent preference of his own, 


5 “The Gospel according to St. Mark.”” Edited by the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. 

6 “The Gospel according to St. Luke.”” By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D. 

7“An Exposition of the Gospels....’’ By His Grace the Most Rev. Dr. Mac- 
Evilly (New York City, 1888). Cfr, the volume dealing with Sts. Matthew and 
Mark, p. 462. 
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these interpretations: (1) ‘Some understand by it, with St. 
Jerome, the human race, and particularly, the Jewish people, 
whom Our Redeemer frequently calls ‘this generation.’ . . .” 
(2) ‘Others, with St. Chrysostom, understood ‘this generation’ 
of the new generation of faithful believers, begotten by Christ... .’’ 
(3) “Others say that it refers to the generation of men whom He 
was addressing; and, then, these give ‘all these things’ a restricted 
meaning. ...’ (4) “Others by generation (genean) understand 
age, or period of time, thereby meaning the period of time which 
was to elapse between Christ’s first and second coming, which is 
termed the last age of the world... .” 

Dr. Ryan® is very definite in his preference, in his commentary 
on the Gospel selection for the First Sunday in Advent: ‘What, 
however, are we to understand by ‘this generation’? Taking, 
and rightly taking, this present passage of St. Luke as referring 
exclusively to the end of the world, we clearly see that ‘this 
generation’ does not mean the Apostles nor the contemporaries 
of Christ, . . . some of whom saw the fulfillment of the first part 
of the prophecy, but not of the second. It does not mean the 
whole human race . . . nor the visible world, [nor] the Church. ... 
The ‘generation’ which is to continue until the end of time is the 
race of the Jews... .” 

Our English dictionaries will support this synonymy—namely, 
that “‘generation” in English can mean “race’’—but it seems 
probable to me that the ordinary folk in our congregations will 
think of ‘‘generation’’ as meaning either the average lifetime of 
people in a community or the body of persons living at the same 
time or period, and will therefore find the difficulty in our text 
which Ryan summarily removes in the quotation made above 
from his commentary. This opinion of mine appears to be sup- 
ported by Fernald’s large work, ‘‘English Synonyms, Antonyms 
and Prepositions’ (742 pages), whose Index of Synonyms does 
not include the word ‘“‘generation” but does include ‘‘race,”’ 
“nation,” “‘tribe,”’ ‘“‘population,” “family,” ‘‘kindred,” etc. It 
would thus appear that ‘“‘generation”’ is generally understood in 
English to mean (as noted above) the body of people living at 
the same period of time. As will be noted later in this paper, 





8 Cfr. footnote no. 2, above. 
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“race” (as an English rendering of “generatio” in the Vulgate 
Gospel of our Sunday) is the idea suggested not alone by com- 
mentators like Ryan but by such a notable preacher as Bossuet. 
The preacher of a five-minute sermon would have excellent 
authority for simply declaring, in a straightforward sentence, 
that the word “‘generation”’ in our Gospel means the Jewish race. 
While on this topic let me add, in a sort of “aside,”’ that one 
priest renders “‘generatio” here by the word “nation’’—but this 
word (nation) will not do, because the ‘“‘nation” of the Jews has 
long since disappeared, although the ‘“‘race’’ of the Jews happily 
continues to justify one portion of the prophecy, and will, as 
prophesied, continue until the Last Judgment. 

Meanwhile, Callan® indicates various interpretations and favors 
one of them, adding two highly interesting thoughts which are 
quoted here: 


“Some commentators understand ‘this generation’ to refer to the 
human race, and especially to the Jewish people; others think it 
means the Christian Church; still others, that it designates the time 
between the first and second comings of Christ. But it is more in 
harmony with the context to take the expression in its literal sense, 
as referring to the people then living. Hence ‘all these things’ can 
be explained as referring literally to the events that preceded the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the solid establishment of the Messianic 
reign, and, typically, to those that shall go before the end of the 
world. Most of the difficulties of the present chapter will disappear 
if we remember: (a) that, to the Jewish mind, the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the end of the world were to be coéval; and that, 
consequently, Our Lord’s words and answers to the Apostles were 
uttered conformably to the ideas and questions of the latter; (b) 
that this whole discourse has been incompletely given by the Evan- 
gelists, and without much attention to order.” 


To my mind, the last sentence quoted above, that is (b), is 
greatly enlightening not alone in the present instance but prob- 
ably in still other puzzling portions of Sacred Scripture. Also 
(inasmuch as I have used the word ‘“‘difficulty”’ several times. in 
the present paper) it is reassuring to me to read Dr. Callan’s 
reference (‘‘Most of the difficulties of the present chapter .. .”’), 
because, in some of the commentaries I have read, there is no 


* “The Four Gospels....”” By Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P. (2nd and revised 
edition, New York City, 1917, p. 156). 
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admission that the commentator has been facing a real ‘‘diffi- 
culty.” 


V 


What, then, shall a preacher do on the Last Sunday after 
Pentecost and on the First Sunday of Advent? Shall he feel 
that he has acquitted himself of his duty by merely reading the 
Gospels of these two Sundays without any comment on the 
difficulty in them? Will some of our hearers mayhap think that 
we are content to “‘slide over very thin ice’’ when we totally 
ignore an arresting difficulty in both Gospels? On the other 
hand, how could we best meet the difficulty? 

Looking at some sermons printed for use on this Advent 
Sunday, I have found nearly all of them treating of themes 
having no direct relation to the Gospel of the Sunday, although 
the reading of that Gospel is “must’’ legislation—a reading 
which must not be omitted on any pretext. If some of our 
hearers have read the rationalistic literature dealing with our 
present text, what will they think of our apparent avoidance of 
the subject so prominently treated in the two Gospels prophe- 
sying the destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the world? 

Of course, it was for the information of priests, and not of the 
laity, that Brassac’® discusses the shocking ‘‘rationalist interpre- 
tation” of our text: ‘According to the larger part of rationalists 
and Protestant liberals, Jesus was mistaken and wrongly believed 
that the end of the world and the glorious phase of the Messianic 
kingdom would come during His own generation.” Ina footnote 
(p. 629) he mentions Loisy, Renan, Stapfer, O. Holtsmann, and 
gives references to their books. He then continues: ‘“‘According 
to others, the Apostles . . . misunderstood the teaching of their 
Master, and disfigured and materialized, in some sort, what was 
spiritual.” He quotes A. Réville, and in a footnote refers to 
the writings of others. He then follows on with five pages de- 
voted to ‘“‘the Catholic interpretation’”’ expressed by “‘all Catholic 
critics, some Protestants and many Anglicans,’’ ending with a 
discussion of the text of Mark (viii. 39), Matthew (xvi. 28), and 
Luke (ix. 27)—a text which he styles “Autre difficulté’’ and to 


10 ‘Manuel Biblique....”’ Tome Troisiéme: ‘‘Nouveau Testament.’”’ Par A. 
Brassac (Paris, 1910). 
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which (Matt., xvi. 28) the Anglican, A. Carr, referred (cfr. foot- 
note 4 of the present paper) as justifying (as it seems to me) 
his view that ‘this generation”’ meant the time in which Our 
Lord lived. 

Brassac does not give us his own interpretation of our difficult 
text, but (p. 634) refers to the view that ‘‘this generation’ means 
the Jewish race (not the Jewish nation); and he seems to favor 
it by saying: “‘Cette interprétation est confirmée par l’étonnante 
survivance du peuple juif.”” And he then quotes Bossuet’s 
(famous, I think) remark: “On ne voit plus aucun reste des 
anciens Assyriens, ni des anciens Grecs, ni des anciens Romans. 
La trace s’en est perdue et ils se sont confondus avec d’autres 
peuples. Aprés avoir été la proie de ces nations, les Juifs leur 
ont survécu.”’ 

What practical step can the preacher take? I suggest that he 
read ‘““The Gospel Guide’ (p. 265, ““F’’ to p. 267) and quote 
for his hearers the first paragraph, which (if he so desire) he can 
amplify to suit the exigencies of his time (brief or fairly lengthy) 
for preaching. I strongly doubt the desirability of preaching a 
sermon that has no direct connection with the Gospel selection, 
without making some attempt to explain the difficult text heading 
the present paper. 

Doubtless, the present paper has presented to preachers a con- 
fused and confusing picture. If so, it probably mirrors equally 
well the confused ideas of the thoughtful hearers in our congre- 
gations. A priest who shall find it possible to “make time’”’ for 
further reading on this matter could give profitable attention to 
the treatments suggested by Bishop von Keppler.’” 

Finally, no matter what may be the topic or subject treated in 
the sermon for this Sunday, I think that the preacher should 
begin with a slight allusion to the difficult text in the Gospel, and 
(without declaring it difficult) might use the paragraph marked 
as “2” (Vol. I, p. 27) of ‘“The Pulpit Orator,” which I place here: 


11 “The Gospel Guide: A Practical Introduction to the Gospels.”” By William A. 
Dowd, S.J., A.M., L.S.Scrip. (Bruce Co., 1932). 

12 “The Advent Epistles and Gospels Homiletically Explained.” By the Rt. Rev. 
Paul William von Keppler, D.D. Translated by the Rev. Hamilton Macdonald, 
a mr Preface by His Eminence Cardinal Bourne (B. Herder Book Co., 1927, 
Pp. 21-09). 
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“By these words: ‘Amen, I say to you, this generation shall not pass 
away, till all things be fulfilled.’ What generation is this that shall 
not pass away till the end of the world? This generation is the Jews. 
All other ancient peoples, like the Assyrians, Medes, Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, have either disappeared altogether, or have been so amalga- 
mated with other nations as to leave no trace of their existence. The 
Jews are the only exception....Admire herein the wisdom of God, 
which makes use of unbelievers and obstinate sinners to convince us 
of the Divinity of Christ and the truth of His doctrine.”’ 


This illustration follows the lead of Bossuet’s view and simply 
avoids—as I think it has the right to do—a learned but entangling 
discussion of highly variant opinions. 























Training the Mentally Deficient 
By Henry C. SCHUMACHER, M.D., LL.D. 


In general, it may be said that it is a waste of time to try to 
teach children to read, write, spell and cipher whose I. Q.’s are 
below 50. Most school systems exclude such children. The 
idiot will need constant care and attention. The imbecile can be 
taught to care for his own person and to do simple tasks such as 
sweeping, dusting, scrubbing, etc.—work that requires little 
judgment and which involves the use chiefly of the large muscles. 
The biological defect in the idiot and the low-grade imbecile is so 
great that even under the best of conditions social adequacy is not 
possible. Custodial care, either in their own homes or more 
preferably in an appropriate institution, must be provided for 
such. It should not be overlooked that the care of these low- 
grade defectives becomes a greater problem from year to year, and 
the average home cannot handle the situation. As a result of the 
inability of the parents to manage such a child, he becomes a 
community problem, often bringing shame and disgrace upon the 
normal children in the family. Few young men will come to call 
upon the normal daughter of a family in which a brother or sister 
is a low-grade, untrained defective. Asa result, the normal child 
may become shy and seclusive or rebellious and incorrigible, re- 
senting home and parents. It is, therefore, usually socially wise 
to institutionalize these low-grade defectives at a fairly early age. 
Here, then, is a field of activity to which Sisterhoods might well 
give serious attention. The number of institutions for the feeble- 
minded under Catholic auspices can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. 

For those, however, that the schools must care for, the educa- 
tional program both as to subject-matter and the mode of its 
presentation should be sharply differentiated from that currently 
in use with children of average intelligence. True, not all feeble- 
minded are alike in their intellectual make-up, but by and large 
experience shows that children with I. Q.’s of 75, for example, can 
do the work up to the fifth grade only with the greatest difficulty 
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and numerous repetitions. Even then they will not have the 
grasp of the material that the average child may be expected to 
have. It must be kept in mind that the mentally deficient is not 
only retarded by a certain amount, but that he is not the equal of 
a normal child whose chronological age is the same as the de- 
ficient child’s mental age. That is to say, a mentally deficient 
child who is ten years old chronologically, but only seven years old 
mentally, is in no sense as intellectually bright as a normal child of 
seven years. And no amount of drill and repetition of grade 
material will ever make him as bright as the normal child under 
good training. This being the case, it must be evident that a 
regular program adapted to the ability of the norma! child has no 
place in the scholastic training of the mentally deficient child. 

The schools should attempt to discover the defective child im- 
mediately upon entrance. No amount of scholastic training will 
cure deficiency, but an adequate program adapted to the child’s 
scholastic ability will aid in implanting good habits, since the 
stress will be put on social and moral training. Less stress will be 
put on the usual scholastic subjects. 

One of the commonest abnormalities found in this class of per- 
sons is a defect in muscular coérdination, particularly of the small 
muscles of fingers and hand. Hence, writing and drawing are not 
learned so readily as by the normal child. Speech, too, is more 
apt to be defective, and special speech training is of considerable 
value. In general, hearing and vision defects are more common 
in the mentally retarded than among the normal. 

These factors should make it clear that the regular class is not 
adapted to the needs of the mentally deficient. Special classwork 
is urgently indicated, and the child should be so placed from the 
day of his entrance in school if the best results are to be achieved. 
Consequently, the following question is often raised: ‘Would it 
not be better to keep these children in our regular classes in paro- 
chial schools than to send them to the public school special 
classes?”’ To this question we can give but one answer: ‘We 
do not think so.”” Under certain conditions (such as a small class, 
by employing the project method and under a teacher well versed 
in the training of the mentally deficient) this may be possible, 
although we believe it to be but a makeshift at best. When it is 
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expected, however, that the mentally deficient child should keep 
up with the normal pupil, or otherwise be kept in after school for 
additional drill or made to repeat the grade, we believe much more 
harm than good will result. Equally as bad is it to take the point 
of view that, since the pupil cannot do the work of the regular 
class, he is best passed along from grade to grade. No child 
wants to feel inferior, inadequate, different, and insecure, much 
less have it rubbed in through being constantly drilled or scolded 
for his lack of achievement; neither does he want to be neglected, 
for that too he interprets as evidence that he doesn’t rate. 

Sometimes it is argued that the religious training received more 
than offsets the harm done through scholastic misgrading. Un- 
fortunately the facts do not bear this out. First of all, the re- 
ligious instruction is taught him in the same manner as taught the 
normal child. This is an error, for not only is he unable to grasp 
its meaning as fully and deeply as the normal child, but he suffers 
all too frequently the sting of unfavorable comparison in the class- 
room which makes him hate the subject and those who teach it. 
Furthermore, to be meaningful for him the religious instruction 
must be much more concretely presented, and all the corollaries 
must be illustrated, since he cannot generalize. 

This does not mean that a mentally deficient child should not 
receive didactic instruction. But such instruction must be as 
concrete and practical as possible. Use should be made of 
specific occurrences on the playground, in the classroom, and from 
the community experiences of the children which embody a moral 
principle. Concrete, specific illustrations and examples are better 
than precepts. The object of all this, of course, is to have the 
material taught eventuate in moral conduct. 

Moral habit formation implies fixed habits of response. Be- 
cause of the mentally deficient’s poor reasoning ability, these 
habits must be, as it were, grooved in through constant practice. 
Praise and encouragement are very effective in motivating a child 
to doright. Tangible rewards such as prizes for good conduct are 
appreciated by those feeble in mind. 

Truancy is a common outcome of scholastic misgrading, and 
truancy is the door to delinquency and crime. Then too an atti- 
tude of hate and a desire for revenge grows in the mind of the child 
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who feels himself unjustly treated in the school, so that as soon as 
school days are over he forsakes the Church and his religious 
practices. 

A great burden, therefore, falls upon the schools. The schools 
must individualize each child, and aim at making him socially 
adequate. There is no doubt in my mind that, were the schools 
more adequate in this field of mental deficiency, there would be 
less need for commitment to institutions. A poorly adapted 
school program is a cause for much social maladjustment. Un- 
fortunately there still are those who rationalize the schools’ failure 
to socialize adequately their mentally deficients by blaming the 
maladjustment on the fact that the person is mentally deficient, 
and that it is the nature of such persons to be socially maladjusted. 
This, of course, is not true. 

The maladjustment of subnormal individuals is due to social 
contributory factors either of omission or of commission. An 
important omission factor is the failure to give the subnormal 
person an education in accord with his capacities. It is necessary 
to develop the greatest wisdom and social capacity possible. It 
is also important in the educational rearing and training to avoid 
a sense of failure. Delinquency is frequently a compensation for 
feelings of difference, insecurity, and failure. 

A common sin of commission is the exposing of the subnormals 
to environmental conditions that tend to lead to delinquency and 
crime. In the slum areas of our cities, where so many of these 
people are to be found, the conditions are such as to be disintegra- 
tive of character. It may be said, therefore, that maladjustment, 
juvenile delinquency, prostitution, and illegitimacy complicate 
the problem of mental deficiency more than deficiency influences 
these problems of anti-social behavior. Illegitimacy would 
exist were there no feeblemindedness, but the inadequacy of 
feebleminded mothers to rear their children properly makes the 
matter an important social issue. It is, then, with the factors 
that underlie the maladjusted state of the subnormal that society 
must deal, and it must cease blaming the mentally retarded for its 
own sins of omission and commission. Their burden is heavy 
enough without having to carry also the weight of the sins of the 
social order upon their backs. 
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And after school days are over there is need for a job. The 
school should lay the foundation for work. Training in coérdina- 
tion and in manual dexterity, as well as some degree of dexterity 
in simple occupational skills and activities, should be part of the 
school program. With such a background in training there is a 
place in industry for the socially adequate subnormal. There are 
many tasks in the industrial world of a dull, monotonous, and 
routine type that can be better performed by the well-trained and 
well-behaved subnormal than by the normal or superior person. 
Studies have shown that many of the best operatives in factory 
work are mentally deficient. Recently a factory girl of eighteen 
who was quite dull was asked by one of our psychologists how it 
happened she still had all of her fingers. This psychologist had 
seen several girls employed in that same establishment who had 
lost a finger or two. This girlanswered: ‘Only them that think 
lose their fingers.’ The bright workers in dull monotonous em- 
ployment tend to daydream, and hence do not pay strict attention 
to their job; not so the adjusted subnormal, as this girl’s remark 
clearly indicates. 

It is our present-day attitude to these dull and retarded folk 
that conditions our belief that there is no place in industry for 
them. The fact that some of our subnormals come to the atten- 
tion of agency, clinic and court, chiefly because of their inadequate 
rearing and training for which society is primarily responsible, 
has caused us to lose sight of the fact that by far the larger number 
of mentally deficient people of more than high-grade imbecile 
level are more or less regularly employed and lead uneventful 
lives in a socially acceptable way even under the handicaps of the 
present existing social and economic order. 

Now, unfortunately not all of the mentally deficient either are 
or can be made socially adequate. Some because of their inherent 
lacks will always need custodial and institutional care. Only a 
thorough study, however, will determine this fact. Many 
others, because of their defect and their training, are now socially 
inadequate. Each and every community ought to have the 
proper facilities for safeguarding the best interests of these sub- 
normals. A visiting teacher service could well provide that 
supervision so essential while the child is of school age. Social 
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workers must learn more about the cause and nature of mental de- 
ficiency, and as a consequence be better prepared to deal with the 
problems this class of persons presents. Our society, too, must 
cease its worship of an imaginary superman, and pay more atten- 
tion to the fact that morality is the thing that counts, and is worth 
more than “‘brains’’ which are used only too often to exploit the 
masses. 

But since this is not a perfect world, there will be those mentally 
deficient who will come into conflict with the law. Probation for 
those who are first offenders, and in whose case study shows that 
the maladjustment is relatively mild, is a desirable procedure. 
If placed on probation, the case must be followed through. Home 
and school life must be adjusted to meet the person’s needs. 
Supervision must be made into a meaningful experience for the 
probationer, and must be continued over an adequate period of 
time. Changes in character are grooved in slowly. No sudden 
change in disposition will occur, nor, should it occur, is it likely 
to endure. Consequently, should the probationer in the early 
months on probation again get himself into difficulty, there 
should be no rush to institutionalize. Carefully thought-out and 
persistent supervision will win out in most instances. 

Should, however, the problem behavior be so fixed as to form a 
character defect, or should the probationer fail under thoughtful 
supervision, then institutionalization will have to take place. 
Now, the institution, except for the very low-grade defectives, is 
something more than just custodial. It aims at the rehabilitation 
and socialization of the inmate. Here again society in many 
instances fails to do its full duty, namely, of adequately support- 
ing such institutions in order that they may carry on a complete 
program of retraining. The object of the program, in so far as it 
relates to the higher-grade defectives, should look to the return to 
the community of those who can be made into socially adequate 
persons. This is best accomplished through the colony plan. 

The colony is a proving ground. It not only furnishes a better 
opportunity for work and experience such as is the rule in the 
community at large, but it permits of testing the social readjust- 
ment of the individual. Satisfactory adjustment under the condi- 
tions existing in a good operating colony is the determining factor 
in parole. 
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Parole, then, involves a further step in social rehabilitation. 
Three factors greatly influence the success of parole—a good home 
environment, a stable job, and competent supervision. The last 
is equally as important as the other two. In fact, parole often 
fails because of the lack of competent supervision. This impor- 
tant community function cannot be entrusted to an overburdened 
political appointee or to an unskilled worker. It requires training 
at least equal to that demanded of the well-trained social worker. 
It has seemed to me that if a social agency, devoted to family or 
child care, knew the case before commitment to an institution, 
that agency ought to be willing to continue its care and super- 
vision after the return from the institution and colony. Those 
working in the community know its resources best, and are better 
prepared to carry on this task of supervision than the state 
worker, who usually has a heavy case load and little acquaintance 
with his often vast territory. 

And finally the day may come when the subnormal is discharged 
from direct supervision. This is the last step in rehabilitation. 
Many now will be able to continue in their readjustment. The 
community, however, will have to accept a certain responsibility 
and exercise some supervision. Their lot in life must not be made 
too hard for them. Some few will fail, but, if the program be 
carried out faithfully, their number should be no greater than 
among any other group of human beings. 











Leadership in Labor and Economy 
By KiLian J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


‘Thou seest, O Lord, how the storm blows from every quarter, 
and how violently it stirs the waves of the sea. Command, we 
beseech Thee, who alone art able, command the winds and the 
seas. Restore to the human race the true peace which the world 
cannot give; restore quiet and order. By Thy grace and at Thy 
bidding let men return unto the appointed order, reviving due 
piety towards God, justice and love to their neighbors, modera- 
tion for themselves, conquering the passions by reason. May 
Thy kingdom come, and may they also who by vain striving seek 
truth and salvation afar from Thee, understand that unto Thee 
submission and obedience must be given! Thy laws are full of 
equity and paternal kindness, and Thou Thyself givest us power 
of accomplishing them with ease. The life of man upon earth is 
a strife, but Thou lookest upon the battle and givest aid unto man 
that he may triumph; Thou raisest him up when he falls, and 
Thou crownest him in his victory.’’! 

This prayer of Leo XIII forms a fit introduction to our topic at 
a time when the whole world is groaning for peace. The Encycli- 
cal, from which this prayer is quoted, was issued on the occasion 
of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Pontiff’s ordination in 1886, 
when the wars that were raging were spiritual and economic. 
The time closely resembled the present, except that physical war- 
fare against Christianity is added to-day. In the words quoted, 
the great Leo points out several fundamental truths that should 
be constantly kept in mind. They are: 


(1) God is able to restore order and quiet, the true and only 
desirable peace. Truth and grace must be sought from Him; 

(2) God is willing to aid us by His grace, light, and strength, 
provided we ask Him; 

(3) Man must codperate by faith, justice, and love, must sub- 


1 Conclusion of the Encyclical ‘‘Exeunte jam anno’’ (200 days indulgence, S.C. 
Ind., January 19, 1889). 
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mit to the Commandments, must restrain himself, and control his 
passions by reason; 

(4) With the help of God, man will succeed in the end, but not 
without a serious struggle. 

These truths are certainly inspiring as well as consoling, and 
should arouse enthusiasm for leadership in social and economic 
matters. 

As a practical application and guide, Pope Leo issued within 
the following three years the Encyclicals ‘‘On Human Liberty,”’ 
“On the Principal Duties of Christian Citizens,’ and (crowning 
his other instructions) ‘‘On the Condition of Working Men—‘‘Re- 
rum Novarum,” which, amplified by the Encyclical ‘“Quadra- 
gesimo Anno’”’ of Pius XI, forms the basis for Catholic social recon- 
struction.’ 

It is evident that this reconstruction is too wide a field to be 
covered by one kind of leadership. Although all branches of 
leadership are correlated and interlap frequently, the leadership 
in labor re-organization and that in economics may well be en- 
gaged in separately. Both are of great interest to large groups 
of the parishioners. 


Leadership among Workingmen 


‘‘We may lay it down as a general and perpetual law that work- 
ingmen’s associations should be so organized and governed as to 
furnish the best and most suitable means for attaining what is 
aimed at; that is to say, for helping each individual member to 
better his condition to the utmost in body, mind, and property”’ 
(‘Rerum Novarum’’).* According to these words, the ideal 
means for bringing about a reform of the conditions of labor are 
strong Catholic unions, wherever they can be had. Unfortu- 
nately they do not seem to be possible in countries where Catholics 
form a minority of the population. The formation of such Catho- 
lic minorities into separate unions would undoubtedly divide 
labor on points upon which a strong unity is essential for success. 
Under present conditions, the best thing for Catholic workers to 


2 Extracts may be found in ‘‘Life and Labors of Pope Leo XIII,” translated by 
Maurice Francis Egan, pp. 168-245. Most of the Encyclicals mentioned in this 
article may be had with study outlines, from several sources. 

3 All quotations unless otherwise indicated are taken from ‘‘Rerum Novarum’’ 
and ‘“‘Quadragesimo Anno.” 
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do is to join the existing unions, collaborate with them, and sup- 
port them. At this time it is difficult to state definitely which 
one of the great contending labor unions is the best instrument 
for procuring the welfare of the worker, and until a combination 
has been achieved, the question of preference must largely be left 
to the practical judgment of good local Catholic leaders, until 
definite authoritative pronouncements are issued as to the mor- 
ality of their policies. If necessary, means must be devised to 
safeguard Catholic interests and promote Catholic principles and 
teachings. 

The first objective in training leaders for workingmen is to ac- 
quaint the candidates with the principles and doctrines found in 
the social Encyclicals (at least, in so far as they apply to labor), 
and to guide them in the application of these principles to existing 
problems. Since conditions differ in different localities and dif- 
ferent industries, the formulation of demands or suggestions for 
improvements must be the fruit of thought and deliberation, based 
upon Christian ethics. Suggestions for reaching this first objec- 
tive may be found in good commentaries on the Encyclicals, 
monographs, official episcopal pronouncements, etc., as found in 
the bibliography appended. Naturally local problems should re- 
ceive special consideration. Most probably they will be found to 
come under one phase or other of the general problems of labor. 
The more important of these problems are: hours of work, living 
and minimum wage, employment and unemployment, protection 
of health, insurance, compensation, pensions, security, provisions 
for the old and invalids, living conditions, migration, population, 
and vocational or apprentice training. Much has been spoken 
and written on all of these topics, and the International Labor 
Board has done much for the adoption of good labor laws in several 
countries. 

The second objective of the training of labor leaders is to point 
out ways and means to get Catholic men into the independent 
unions. The idea must be sold, and all features of salesmanship 
must be applied here. The absolute necessity of combination must 
be stressed, the value of numbers, and the urgency of arriving at 
just solutions. This is an interesting part of the educational 
program. Care must be taken that the limits of the objective are 
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clearly defined in order to avoid time-robbing excursions into 
allied fields. 

The next step is to train labor leaders how to exercise influence 
at union meetings, and how to secure the backing of other mem- 
bers for sound principles in meetings and on other public occasions. 
Without a backing, an individual cannot achieve much with large 
groups. The molding of opinion may be done by public and 
private talks, the dissemination of literature,‘ mimeographed 
sheets, occasional letters, reports of study clubs to local news- 
papers, etc. The labor movement would be greatly improved if 
many staunch and well-trained Catholics should find leading or 
influential positions or membership in the committees of unions. 
It is very probable that a man who is active in unions in such a 
manner that the members get the opinion that ‘‘he has the goods,”’ 
will sooner or later get a chance to lead. To this may be added 
that leaders ought to work to bring about a better understanding 
between the unions and employers. On many important points 
the interests of employer and employee are identical (e.g., on 
sound methods of improving the basic economic situation). Laws 
may be necessary to protect the rights of labor, but they do not 
promote good feeling unless they are accepted as just by employ- 
ers. Here the leader has a great field. 

At this point an objection frequently heard may be introduced 
and answered: ‘“What chance have Catholic doctrines, principles, 
and views of being received or at least considered by men of all 
shades of belief and unbelievers?’ If they are proposed outright 
as being Catholic or sectarian, they would indeed meet with an- 
tagonism and probably would not be accepted. However, none 
of the Catholic social proposals are urged for merely sectarian 
ends, but for the good of all society. What then should prevent 
a leader from proposing them? What is Catholic is also truly 
reasonable, authoritative, Christian, generally accepted by all de- 
cent citizens, practical, etc. While our social proposals are 
Catholic, they are far more than that. If it is feared that non- 
Catholics may take umbrage at the citation of the name of the 

‘It is not practical to list pamphlets most suitable for this purpose. New ones 
appear almost daily. The N.C.W.C., Washington, D. C., the Sunday Visitor, 


America, the Paulist Press, the International Truth Society, and other pamphlet 
publishers will gladly send check lists upon application. 
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Pope or Saint who first enumerated some principle, the principle 
may be attributed to an “acknowledged authority.”’ This is not 
hiding facts or compromising; it is merely the application of tact 
or psychology to a given situation. 

In training leaders to teach laborers their rights, the fact that 
they have also obligations must not be overlooked. Among these 
duties are to work honestly, to abstain from violence, to respect 
the rights of others, to fulfill free and just agreements, to combine 
with others in unions, lawful strikes and petitions, and to aid em- 
ployers to safeguard labor. The fulfillment of these duties as 
moral obligations must be urged as earnestly as the quest for 
rights. To respect the rights of others while seeking our own is 
the main factor in social justice. This mutual respect between 
employer and employee is indispensable for general peace and 
well-being. Religion plays a great réle in labor as well as in other 
movements. Pagans, atheists, and irreligious must first be con- 
verted to a respect for religion before they can contribute to the 
lasting good. 

Although workingmen should be urged to join the existing un- 
denominational bona fide unions as being the only ones available 
at this time, those Catholics who join must be safeguarded by 
precautions. ‘“‘Among these precautions, first and most important 
is that, side by side with these trade unions, there must always 
exist associations which aim at giving their members a thorough 
moral and religious training, that these in turn may impart to the 
unions to which they belong the upright spirit which should direct 
their entire conduct. Thus will these unions exert a beneficial 
influence far beyond the ranks of their own members’”’ (‘‘Quadra- 
gesimo Anno’’). Since it is obligatory for unionists to belong to 
the above-mentioned educational groups, which might be called 
auxiliary to the industrial unions, it is also obligatory to assist 
workingmen to form and conduct these groups. And exactly for 
this purpose we train leaders. These groups ought to be estab- 
lished in parishes or cities, and be affiliated with a nation-wide or 
even international association. 

Fortunately such an association has already been initiated in 
the United States, is making good progress, and should receive 
all the encouragement and support that can be given. it is the 
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Association of Catholic Trade Unionists (abbreviated ACTU), 
with headquarters in New York City® and branches in a number 
of the larger cities. Founded with ecclesiastical approval, it has 
the same objectives as were proposed for leadership training. 
According to its literature ‘“‘the ACTU proposes to do five major 
things: (1) to bring all Catholic working people into the unions of 
their trade and choice; (2) to bring all Catholic members into the 
ACTU; (3) to assist the labor unions, wherever feasible, by law- 
ful support of just demands; (4) to spread among Catholics the 
social teachings of the Church, and the idea that it is a religious 
duty to aid the reform of society through the organization of la- 
bor; (5) to spread among non-Catholics the social teachings of the 
Church, demonstrating to them that these teachings constitute 
the only sound program for social reform.”® Its membership is 
open to Catholics who are members of the A.F.L., the C.1.0., or 
any other independent bona fide union. Special membership is 
provided for priests, lawyers, and other influential men who do 
not belong to unions, but who are interested in labor and work for 
its welfare. 

The ACTU is not a union or a section of a union; it does not 
create a clique or faction; it is rather educational, codperative, 
directive, and supplementary. It is not against anything in par- 
ticular, nor does it interfere in the internal affairs of unions, leav- 
ing these things to the members of the unions themselves to be 
cared for. 

That such an association can render valuable assistance in the 
training of leaders, and that the formation of local branches would 
be of the greatest benefit to all ranks of labor, is perfectly clear. 
It is the writer’s opinion, as that of countless others, that an as- 
sociation of this kind is most urgently needed everywhere. Its 
power and usefulness will grow with its national extension, which 
requires as a sine qua non local efforts to bring this about. Mean- 
while the directors of the association should establish contact for 
collaboration with the International Labor Office in Geneva, 
either directly or indirectly through a prominent American body 
like the National Council of Catholic Men. The I.N.L.O has 


5 226 Lafayette Street. 
6 “ACTU: Principles and Methods,’”’ a pamphlet published by the Association. 
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done much to promote good labor legislation in many countries. 
It has a high regard for the social Encyclicals and takes them often 
into consideration. A priest has been permanently assigned to 
the Office for the purpose of keeping in touch with its activities 
and, if necessary, safeguarding Catholic rights and promoting 
Catholic principles.’ 

To conclude: ‘Every effort . .. must be made that at least in 
the future a just share only of the fruits of production be permitted 
to accumulate in the hands of the wealthy, and that an ample 
sufficiency be supplied to the workingmen. ... Those who are 
engaged in the same trade or profession will form free associa- 
tions among themselves, for purposes connected with their occu- 
pations’” (‘‘Quadragesimo Anno’). This leads us logically to 
leadership in economy. 


Economic Leadership 


Social economy is ‘‘the science which, putting aside all extra- 
neous considerations, seeks to determine the best means of pro- 
viding for the material needs of the population.’’* It is a science, 
because every part of creation like health, physics, chemistry, etc., 
has its own laws and principles governing it and appointed for it 
by the Creator of the universe. Economy is, therefore, not 
merely a subordinate branch of the moral law, but is independent 
in its proper sphere. Coming from God, natural laws, if correctly 
interpreted and applied, cannot contradict moral laws and prin- 
ciples; all must work for the final welfare of man. 

Social economy may be distinguished from political economy 
in so far as it is concerned about the welfare of individuals first, 
whereas political economy deals primarily with the development 
of the materials, wealth, and prosperity of the nation as a whole. 

Social economy in the sense here used concerns itself chiefly 
with a more equitable distribution of the essentials of physical 
life and with the means for elevating the proletariat from its un- 

7 See ‘‘Catholics and the International Labor Office,” by A. LeRoy, S.J. (N.C.W.C., 
Washington, D. C.). The author may be asked for information at the Labor Office 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 

8 This definition is quoted from the forthcoming work entitled ‘‘Economics and 
Democracy,’ by Thomas J. Kennedy. Since all modern writers on political economy 
subordinate the support of the population to some other politico-social ideal or aim 


(e.g., the preservation of vested rights, the abstract ‘‘State,”’ etc.), this author con- 
tends that no truly economic or even democratic literature exists in the world to-day. 
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satisfactory condition. Leadership in economy must consider the 
practical means to this end as tending towards the ideals fur- 
nished in the social Encyclicals. A parish course could not well 
include all the fields and features touching upon social economy. 
Moreover, labor has been dealt with already. Hence, we shall 
confine ourselves here to what is most necessary and practical, 
including the following objectives: an explanation of the ultimate 
form of re-organization suggested by the Encyclicals; how it 
operates; how a reform can be brought about; what has been 
done so far; and what the present and future require. All this 
must be considered from a practical viewpoint as being the more 
useful for parish leadership groups. The social Encyclicals will be 
the foundation. For more detailed and extensive or specialized 
courses or lecture topics the contents found in the books listed in 
the bibliography at the end of this article may be fruitfully con- 
sulted. : 

The reconstruction of economy is, according to the Encyclicals, 
to end in a Christian corporative society. This must be kept in 
mind. All that tends to this end is useful, and all that is defective 
or wrong—all that leads to totalitarianism—must be corrected or 
opposed. The training of leaders in social economy must, first 
of all, impart a clear idea of the meaning of Christian Corpora- 
tism. 

What is this Corporatism? It is an ideal rather than a working 
plan. According to Pius XI, it is vocational grouping. These 
groups must be reéstablished or newly formed. ‘‘Vocational 
groups bind men together, not according to the position they oc- 
cupy in the labor market, but according to the diverse functions 
which they exercise in society. ... Employers and employes of 
one and the same group join forces... . Those who are engaged 
in the same trade or profession will form free associations among 
themselves, for purposes connected with their occupations”’ 
(“Quadragesimo Anno”). The freedom of these associations 
should consist in this, that without being forced by the State or 
other groups they seek to solve their own problems for the com- 
mon good of society. It does not mean that they should be com- 
pletely independent, one group from another or from the State, 
but that their interrelation should be organic as demanded by the 
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composition of social needs, rather than artificial and forced. 
Rugged individualism for men or groups is a social heresy and 
one of the main causes of the present evil conditions in economy. 
“Free competition cannot be the ruling principle of the economic 
world. ... Still less can this function be exercised by the eco- 
nomic supremacy which within recent times has taken the place 
of free competition’ (‘‘Quadragesimo Anno’). This economic 
supremacy is often exercised by banks, combines, and trusts. 
“All the institutions of public and social life must be imbued with 
the spirit of justice, and this justice must be truly operative” 
(tbid.). The State and society are bound to be just. Justice isa 
virtue most difficult to enforce. With many justice has come to 
mean that everything that makes for profit is thereby justified. 
Thisis not true. All citizens have rights which must be respected. 
Christian charity must prevail together with justice; otherwise a 
Christian social order can be neither established nor maintained. 
At this point religion enters. 

According to Pope Leo XIII, ‘‘the true remedy for economic 
disorders is found in the combined action of the Church, State, 
employers and employed. The Church is interested in the re- 
ligious and moral aspects; the State must protect justice, indi- 
vidual and social wellbeing; and both employers and workers 
should combine into mixed and separate groups for mutual and 
for self-protection.’’® In cases where the groups are not Christian, 
Catholic auxiliary groups must represent and protect the interests 
of the Church. 

A truly coéperative spirit is altruistic as well as self-interested. 
It advocates production for consumption, and not production 
merely as long as it is profitable tosome. It does not promote the 
creation of ‘‘needs’’ which destroy other great values. Economy 
must not aim at wealth for the few, or wealth as an end in itself; 
wealth must be pursued as a means to further the prosperity and 
happiness of human society. So far we have briefly outlined the 
mechanism or form of the corporative society, the elements that 
constitute it, and the spirit that must animate it. The next step 
is to give an idea of how it operates. 

To give a theoretical outline of how corporative society should 


* Dr. John A. Ryan in the “‘Catholic Encyclopedia” under ‘‘Rerum Novarum.” 
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work is not simple. According to the mind of the Pope, the voca- 
tional groups are “well-ordered members of the social body .. . 
binding men together, not according to the position they occupy 
in the labor market, but according to the diverse functions which 
they exercise in society” (‘““Rerum Novarum’”’). Established, if 
necessary with the help of the State, and having obtained a legal 
standing with power to enforce their regulations, these groups 
will deliberate as a whole after they have determined their own 
way of procedure—that procedure which the individual groups 
consider most practical and beneficial. In their planning they 
will regard their services as social rather than as means to provide 
profits for individuals. Hence, the welfare of the whole social 
body requires that the interests of the several vocational groups be 
coérdinated, since they penetrate each other in many ways. A 
national or at least a regional coérdinating agency will be required. 
The modus operandi of the vocational groups will be determined 
by circumstances, as the welfare of the groups and of the whole 
demands, without destroying the true rights of individuals. In 
this the vocational groups within the corporative State or society 
should have freedom to regulate their own affairs, provided they 
envisage the common good. 

Unfortunately, at this time it is not possible to show a concrete 
example of how corporatism works in practice. Austria endeav- 
ored to organize the State according to the social Encyclicals, but 
was seemingly too poor or too small to make a speedy progress, 
and has since disappeared from the map. Portugal is on the road 
to success, but it is as yet too early for charting definite and last- 
ing good results. Spain is equally interested in the corporative 
society, but only a beginning has been made. Hence, no blue- 
print can be presented that might be followed in other lands.’° 
However, serious errors have been made in other countries and 
our own, and these should not be repeated. Russia organized 
economic groups, but they were completely subject to the Commu- 
nist party, were established for the party only, and took away all 
fundamental and other rights from the citizens. Germany or- 
ganized economic councils embracing representatives of various 


10 Nell-Breuning gives two patterns on how a syndicate or vocational group in the 
corporate State can be conceived in Appendix I, p. 233 (see Bibliography). 
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economic interests, but these representatives were chosen by the 
party, and in the corporations formed the State was the majority 
stockholder. Moreover, the economy was destined to support 
the party, which is the over-militarized State. Everything, in- 
cluding body and soul, was brought under the domination of the 
Government and its henchmen. All had to serve the nationalis- 
tic ideology. In both Russia and Germany nothing was social, 
free, or for the common welfare. Slavery and poverty resulted. 
In Russia people were stark-naked; in Germany they are guilded. 
Italy, too, has its corporations, but they also lack the necessary 
freedom of action which the Popes demand as an essential feature. 
Some liberty is granted to conscience and to religion, but as a 
matter of expediency rather than principle. Portugal under 
Salazar represents a more hopeful picture. There the organiza- 
tion of vocational corporations was initiated by the Government, 
but after they had been formed, sufficient liberty was granted to 
them, and they enjoy the protection of the law. This may be 
imitated elsewhere. In Spain, General Franco ‘‘vigorously as- 
serted the authority of the Government in all fields to which that 
authority properly reaches, but he has refused to exercise it in 
fields which are better left to private initiative and control.’’! 
Watchful waiting may pay in this case. In the United States a 
long list of mistakes were made with the alphabetic agencies. 
Space does not permit a detailed scrutiny, and it is also unneces- 
sary, since they are extensively treated in a paper entitled “‘Politi- 
cal and Economic Factors in Social Progress,’”’ by Fr. Peter Baptist 
Duffee, O.F.M.!* It is well to keep these errors and mistakes in 
mind as warnings for the future. 

But it is not only necessary to detect errors in certain proce- 
dures; it is equally necessary to find out whether they are ca- 
pable of being corrected or made fundamentally sound. At pres- 
ent many suggestions for the betterment of the economic order are 
decried as being communistic, socialistic, or fascist, because they 
look like totalitarian doctrines, but closely examined they are not 
exactly the same. If these suggestions or reforms do not destroy 
public liberty, and are intended to serve the commonwealth in a 


11 Editorial in America, September 23, 1939. 
12 Obtainable from the Secretary, Franciscan Educational Conference, Capuchin 
College, Washington, D. C. (Brookland). 
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just manner, they may be steps in the right direction. The fact 
that the initiative comes from the State, and not from individuals 
or groups, does not necessarily vitiate a regulation or suggestion. 
Conditions may be such that individuals or even large groups 
can do nothing of themselves to remedy a particular situation. 
Leo XIII foresaw such situations when he wrote: ‘Whenever 
the general interest of any particular class suffers, or is threatened 
with evils, which can in no other way be met, the public authority 
must step in to meet them. ... The richer population have 
many ways of protecting themselves, and stand less in need of 
help from the State; those who are badly off have no resources of 
their own to fall back upon, and must chiefly rely upon the as- 
sistance of the State’ (‘“Rerum Novarum’’). To this may be 
added the words of Pius XI: ‘‘When we speak of the reform of the 
social order, it is principally the State we have in mind”’ (‘‘Quad- 
ragesimo Anno’’). This may be done entirely within our demo- 
cratic system. But the Pope, knowing that many modern capi- 
talists and governments are imbued with liberal and radical prin- 
ciples, sounds the following warning: ‘‘Free competition and still 
more economic domination must be kept within just and definite 
limits, and must be brought under effective control of the public 
authority in matters appertaining to this latter’s competence. 
The public institutions of the nations must be such as to make the 
whole of human society conform to the common good; that is 
to the standard of social justice’’ (ibid.). A mistaken judgment 
in matters like these may block the way to the reconstruction of 
economy instead of promoting it. Certain rights must be granted 
to the State, and it is the duty of democracy to guard that neither 
the State nor dominating groups overstep their bounds. 

War does not provide a good time for inaugurating peaceful and 
lasting changes for the common good. Extraordinary situations 
confuse the public mind. But it is during such a time that we 
must be especially on our guard lest, amid the clamor for preserv- 
ing peace and democracy, democracy may not expire unpercep- 
tibly. During turbulent times radicals of all classes sow the seeds 
of dangerous movements. The cry will be heard: “‘Democracy 
is incapable of dealing with economic problems.’’ Democracy 
will be attacked as slow, and authoritarianism and dictatorship 
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will be praised and favored as speedy; and, in consequence of 
this, all that is good in our society may be destroyed. Examples 
from other countries are not lacking.'* 

What has been done so far for economic reconstruction, and 
what must be done at present and in the future, are questions a 
leader should be prepared to answer. A knowledge of what has 
been done, informs him how far things have progressed; a grasp 
of what should be done, gives him definite objectives that are 
practical and worthy of his labors. The ways and means to 
attain these objectives must also be studied. During the last 
ten years, the United States has not been inactive in its attempts 
to counteract the terrible economic depression caused by existing 
economic disorders. While the Government, of course, did not 
take the social Encyclicals as a program for reform, despite serious 
blunders in experimenting much good was achieved, although it 
did not come up to expectations. Among the beneficial acts of 
the Government may be listed certain labor laws, public works, 
reclamations, a survey of natural resources, the civilian conserva- 
tion corps, a study of recent social trends, the curbing of specula- 
tion, housing, relief for the unemployed, social security legislation, 
mortgage moratorium, etc. Although many of these things were 
not perfect, they do indicate that the State has become responsive 
to social needs. This also fosters hope that the State will co- 
operate in the carrying out of a practical program when such is 
presented and its feasibility is demonstrated. 

Nor has the Church in America been remiss in her efforts for 
social and economic betterment, and other religious groups have 
given increasing evidence of a desire to collaborate with her. Of 
course, the Church knows very well that social justice and charity 
can thrive only in a society that is deeply permeated by Chris- 
tianity. Hence, her first obligation was to prepare the ground by 
a renewal of the Christian spirit and life. Bishops, priests and 
laity zealously combined their efforts (as was fitting) to make so- 
ciety return to Christ, instead of turning to Antichrist. From 
pulpits and platforms, in schools and clubs, in literature and 
papers, the social Encyclicals have been explained, whereby a 


13 See ‘“‘The New Democracy and the New Despotism,” by Charles E. Merriam 
(Whittlesey House, New York City), pp. 191 sqq. 
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greater interest in them was created. Catholic Action, the Papal 
weapon in our battle for Christ, has been intelligently but force- 
fully promoted. The fruits are ripening. Decency in films, 
theatre, and literature has been concertedly and successfully de- 
manded; greater care is being devoted to the young; Christian 
doctrine is more extensively and better inculcated; membership 
in the Third Orders, sodalities, and religious societies has been in- 
creased, and the organizations themselves have been reformed or 
enlivened to take their part in the Christian social field. Above 
all, the most essential thing has been given greater emphasis: 
people pray more and the frequentation of the Sacraments has 
greatly increased. People are seemingly placing more confidence 
in the power of God than in human efforts and the promises of 
radicals. This is a truly great achievement. 

But Catholics, either alone or in union with others, have done 
other worthwhile things in the fields of economy and sociology. 
Parish employment offices have been operated, associations for 
Catholic workers formed, maternity guilds organized, mutual 
loan associations and codéperatives instituted, and workers’ 
homes and settlements established. Yet, all this may seem small 
in view of the many evils that still exist. But to say that nothing 
has been done (as unfortunately many do) is to reveal ignorance 
about the progress made. If ‘‘a good beginning is half the work,” 
leaders should be greatly encouraged by what has been achieved 
and aroused to new zeal in continuing to progress step by step. 
Many small things are needed to prepare the ground and provide 
material for greater things. 

In his Encyclical on Atheistic Communism, Pope Pius XI 
offers a defensive and constructive program for the religio-eco- 
nomic improvement of society. In the order mentioned it in- 
cludes: renewal of Christian life by Catholic Action, detachment 
from worldly goods, Christian charity, cultivation of commuta- 
tive and social justice, social study and propaganda, distrust of 
radical tactics; prayer and penance.‘ A reason enlightened by 
prayer, faith, and doctrine will find, with God’s help, the laws and 
means to carry out the social and economic teachings of the 
Church and to make governments conscious of the duties of a 


14 See Nell-Breuning, p. 444. 
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Christian State. Both must result in the common good of so- 
ciety.'® 


Annotated Bibliography 


It is evident that a more detailed knowledge than that fur- 
nished in this outline is necessary for the moderator. Also the 
candidates for leadership will desire to have some good books and 
literature to increase their knowledge. There are many publica- 
tions that could be recommended for this purpose and are found 
in the bibliographies attached to the books selected, but the ones 
enumerated below have been strictly limited to the least possible 
number. Among these are books of the greatest practical value, 
both for labor and economics, as far as they came to the atten- 
tion of the writer. The list could be called a ‘“‘must’’ list with the 
exception of, perhaps, the last two items. 

In addition to this list of books, attention may be called to 
pertinent articles found in the “‘Catholic Encyclopedia” and in 
our more important Catholic weeklies and monthlies. The 
“‘Catholic Periodical Index’’ and a ‘‘Guide to the Encyclicals’’’ 
are found in many libraries. Of equal and even greater use for 
mass education are the social pamphlets as already mentioned. 

(1) ‘‘The Pope’s Plan of Social Reconstruction,’’ by Charles 
Bruehl, Ph.D. (Devin-Adair Co., New York City). This book is 
of a really practical nature. It treats socio-economic problems 
topically, and presents the solutions and remedies given by Pope 
Pius XI. 

(2) “The Organization of Social Economy,” by Nell-Breuning, 
S.J. Translated and adapted for American students by E. W. 
Dempsey, S.J. (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee). This larger 
treatise is equally valuable, but it is especially useful to lecturers. 
It is a running commentary on the Encyclicals ‘“Rerum Nova- 
rum” and “‘Quadragesimo Anno.’’ Both Encyclicals, as well as 
“‘Divini Redemptoris,’’ are printed in full. Valuable additions are: 
study outlines, plans, suggestions for reading, and an extensive 
bibliography. In cases where both above-mentioned books can- 
not be secured, either one of them might suffice. 


45 In this connection the reading of the entire Encyclical ‘‘Divini Redemptoris”’ of 


Pope Pius XI is recommended. 
16 Both published by the H. W. Wilson Company, New York City. 
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(3) ‘‘The Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction’’ (N.C. 
W.C., Washington, D. C.) is the well-known pamphlet issued 
shortly after the great war by the American bishops. It is im- 
portant because it shows what the ecclesiastical leaders think to 
be urgently needed. 

(4) “ACTU. Principles and Methods”’ is a short description 
of the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists, published by its 
headquarters in New York City. In its sixteen pages an unusual 
amount of practical information for Catholic unionists and labor 
leaders is found. 

(5) The Social Encyclicals. Editions with study outlines are 
preferable. Each leadership candidate should have copies, and 
for conformity’s sake all should be of one and the same of the sev- 
eral publishers. 

(6) ‘Catholics and the International Labor Office,”” by A. Le 
Roy, S.J. (N.C.W.C., Washington, D. C.). This substantial 
pamphlet is useful as a guide in many questions pertaining to 
labor. The Appendix is a list of agreements and recommenda- 
tions in which 63 problems were considered and an even larger 
number of recommendations made. This matter is more fully 
explained in the Yearbooks published, since 1919, by and avail- 
able from the International Labor Office in Geneva, to which 
Father Le Roy is permanently attached. 

(7) “Social Problems,” by Murray and Flynn (Croft’s, New 
York City), written by professors of the University of Notre 
Dame, is the only Catholic book of its type. It presents other 
social problems, but it contains a good section on Catholic socio- 
economic principles and other contingent information. It is 
clear and concise and an excellent textbook on sociology. 

(8) ‘‘Fundamental Sociology,” by E. J. Ross, Ph.D. (Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee). This is an extensive work just from 
the press. It has nearly 200 pages on social institutions including 
property, occupational, international, educational, and recrea- 
tional society, in addition to the problems usually treated in 
sociological books. Pastors and students will appreciate this 
volume. 








The Roman Ordo Sepeliendi Parvulos 


By ALASTAIR GUINAN 


It would scarcely be inviting challenge to say that among cere- 
monies but infrequently performed in any parish church a prime 
place might be accorded to the “‘Order for the Burial of Little 
Children.” Yet, it is quite probable that the rarity of occasions 
upon which it is used is to be ascribed less to the low rate of infant 
mortality than to a disinclination upon the part of Catholics to 
make use of this service: for neither in itself nor in its purpose is 
it widely understood. The objection to any formal religious rite 
following the death of children who had not attained the age of 
reason is sometimes briefly stated in the declaration that, since 
such souls were incapable of offending God, it were idle to offer 
prayer to the Divine Majesty on their behalf. Even brief con- 
sideration should suffice to show the frivolity inherent in such a 
view of the matter. For one thing, it savors too much of the 
petty-spirited bargaining type of prayer to be in accord with the 
deep tradition of Christian devotion; and, in the final analysis, it 
quite ignores the objects of the service itself. These are reducible 
to three thoughts: (1) to honor a temple of the Holy Spirit; 
(2) to profess belief in the resurrection of the body; and (3) to 
thank God for having called to Himself a virginal soul. 

The entire ceremony expresses, as Msgr. Joly de Choin re- 
marks, ‘‘une joie sainte et religieuse,’’! and it is particularly en- 
joined by the rubrics governing its administration that nothing 
of a lugubrious or melancholy character be permitted to intrude 
upon the form of the service. Don Giuseppe Catalani notes that 
in prescribing a special form for the funeral of children the Roman 
Ritual maintains an ancient discipline of the Church.’ 

The official text of the Office may be found in the Rituale (Cap. 

1 Louis Albert Joly de Choin (1702-1759), ‘‘Instructions sur le Rituel’’ (Besancon; 
1840), II, 448. This edition of 1840 is that revised by Cardinal T.-M.-J. Gousset 
(1792-1866), Bishop of Périgueux. Msgr. Joly de Choin had been Bishop of Toulon, 
whence his book is known as the ‘‘Rituel de Toulon.” 


2“Rituale Romanum Benedicti Pape XIV jussu editum et auctum perpetuis 
commentariis exornatum”’ (Rome, 1757), I, 422. 
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vii, tit. vi); but it is also available in the Liber Usualis, and in the 
little volume published by the Vatican Press in 1909 under the 
title, Officitum pro defunctis.* These latter contain the music as 
revised under Pius X; the Liber with, and the Officitum without, 
the Solesmesian pointing. 

Preceding the Office itself is a short instruction manifesting the 
mind of the Church in regard to certain details which arise in con- 
nection with the service. To begin with, it is expressly declared 
that “‘according to ancient and praiseworthy custom”’ the bodies of 
baptized children who die before they have attained the age of 
discretion are not to be interred in the ordinary cemeteries, but in 
some section of them particularly and exclusively set apart for 
such bodies. Msgr. Joly de Choin is at some pains to point out 
that this injunction is in accord with the principle of this burial 
service, as it may be contrasted with that for adults: in the one 
case we have a series of suffrages to obtain from God the remission 
of punishment due to sin; in the other case—that of the children— 
we have a service of thanksgiving which the Church offers to God 
for His loving-kindness to those whom He has caused, although 
they lack merit of their own, to be partakers of the glory of the 
kingdom. The very place of their burial is to be similarly dis- 
tinguished as the resting place of bodies in whom the Holy Spirit 
never ceased to dwell from the time of their baptismal regenera- 
tion. Accordingly also, the bells of the church, if rung, are not 
to be tolled, but pealed in a festive and joyous manner. 

The body of the child is to be clothed in conformity with its age, 
and adorned with a crown of flowers; or, as Catalani points out, 
it may be dressed in a religious habit (as, frequently at Rome, in 
that of St. Philip). In place of the crucifix put in the hands of 
adults a little cross of wax may be used for children. Flowers 
and lights are placed about the bier during the service. 

The rubrics of the Office suppose that the rector of the parish, in 


surplice and white stole’ and accompanied by other clergy, by 


3 For the dioceses of England in the “Ordo administrandi sacramenta et alia 
queedam officia peragendi ex rituali romano extractus nonnullis adiectis ex antiquo 
rituali anglicano” (London, 1915), 185-194. Wherever there exists a proper Ritual 
of a diocese or province, it is to be followed. 

4 Joly de Choin, op. cit., II, 447-48. 

5 Fortescue points out that he may also wear a white cope. Adrian Fortescue, 
“The Ceremonies of the Roman Rites Described’ (London, 1920), 433. According 
a Czremoniale Ambrosianum a purple stole is prescribed. Cfr. Catalani, op. cit., 
424, 
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crucifer,* servers, and acolytes, go to the house where the body is; 
but, in practice, he may meet it at the gate of the churchyard or 
at the door of the church, to which it has been carried. In any 
case, he sprinkles the coffin with holy water and intones the 
antiphon, Sit nomen Domini. This is followed by Psalm cxii, 
Laudate puert Dominum, and, should there be time, by Psalms 
exviii, cxlviii-cl (Beatt immaculati, Laudate Dominum de czlis, 
Cantate Domino, and Laudate Dominum in sanctis). If the long 
procession has been made, the psalm singing is interrupted when 
the procession comes to the church, and Gloria Patri and Sicut erat 
are immediately chanted.’ The Czxremontale Ambrosianum 
prescribes, instead of these Psalms, certain anthems: De terra 
creasti, Dextera tua Domine, and Cum Christus apparuerit; while 
the old Sacerdotale Romanum (Venice, 1567), forerunner of our 
modern Rituale, called for the Gradual Psalms, beginning with 
Ad Dominum cum iribularer. 

Should the funeral service be held in the morning, Mass may 
now be said or sung. Several of the rituals carry at this point 
renewed warnings that such celebration must not be regarded in 
any sense as a suffrage for the dead child, but as an act of thanks- 
giving and praise.* Therefore, not the Requiem but the Mass of 
the day is said. Should the day be one which permits of a Votive 
Mass, that of the Angels may be used,° or that of the Trinity, or 
that of Our Lady.?® Msgr. Joly de Choin in giving directions for 
the selection of the Mass Proper says: “‘Si l’on n’en trouve pas 
une dans le missel sous le titre, pro exequiis parvulorum.”" One 
acquainted with the Roman Missal will, of course, immediately 
realize that there is no such proper in that book, and this author’s 
remark might prove a startling puzzle to many a student of the 


6 It is directed that the cross be borne without the staff. This is mystically ex- 
plained by Barrufald as signifying the brevity of the dead child’s life. However, cfr. 
Catalani, loc. cit., and J. M. Cavalieri, Opera omnia liturgica (Venice, 1758), III, 94. 

7A Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites (January 16, 1677, in Hispalen.) 
permits that Gloria Pairi be omitted at the close of these and other Psalms in the 
ge should the funeral be held during the Triduum Sacrum. See J. M. Cavalieri, 
joc. cit. 

8 See, for instance, the Rituale Parisiense, published by order of Msgr. Jean- 
Francois de Gondi, Archbishop of Paris (known in secular history as the Cardinal de 
Retz), in 1654, as cited by Catalani, op. cit., 1, 425; and the Rituel de Toulon of Msgr. 
Joly de Choin, II, 448. 

® Fortescue, op. cit., 434. 

1 Catalani, op. cit., I, 426; Joly de Choin, op. cit., II, 448. 
11 Joly de Choin, loc. cit. 
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liturgy. However, the reference made by the Bishop of Toulon is 
not to the Roman Missal but to the neo-Gallican Missals, which 
many French bishops authorized for use in their dioceses during 
the seventeenth century. These office books, which are to-day 
scarcely known (the last of them having passed out of use about 
the middle of the last century), display a profound knowledge of 
the Scriptures and a literary quality which is extremely high.’ 
They have been rather too severely censured by certain historians 
who, seeing only that they were passus extra viam, have failed 
adequately to appreciate their intrinsic value as liturgical com- 
positions. Fortunately, discussion of them need no longer be 
concerned with that of divergent schemes of ecclesiastical polity; 
and now that they are removed from the arena of controversy we 
need not allow our knowledge of the fact that they represented an 
unsuccessful—and probably unwise—attempt to revive the 
medieval notion of the competency of each Ordinary as a font of 
liturgical authority within the limits of his local jurisdiction (as 
opposed to the prevailing concept which has, for several centuries, 
regarded that power as being vested in the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites),'* to blind us to the many excellent points which they ex- 
hibit, and which recommend them to our attention and admira- 
tion. Furthermore, it is by no means inconceivable that Roman 
authority may some day authorize the use of certain of the Offices 
found in these books. As a matter of fact, the Proper Preface of 
the Dead, authorized for the Universal Church within our own 
time, comes to us through a neo-Gallican source. It is, therefore, 
in no wise out of place to express the hope that the use of a proper 
Missa in exsequits parvulorum might be permitted. 

The Lyons Missal of 1770 contains a Proper for this purpose 
which seems particularly appropriate for the needs of the occa- 
sion.'4 The text runs as follows: 


12 See the tribute to them quoted by Msgr. Batiffol in his ‘History of the Roman 
Breviary,” tr. by A. M. Y. Baylay (London, 1898), 296-7. 

13 Cfr. A. G. Cicognani, ‘Canon Law” (Philadelphia, 1935), 464. 

4 Missale Sancte Lugdunensis Ecclesiez, Primz Galliarum Sedis (Lyons, 1825), 
fol. cxxxiii. This Missal, promulgated for use at Lyons in 1770, was based upon the 
Missale Parisiense of Msgr. Charles de Vintimille du Luc, published about 1737. 
— and Leclercq in Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, IX, 
col. 1713. 
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Missa in Exsequiis Parvulorum 
Introitus (Matt., xxv. 34) 


Venite, benedicti Patris mei, alleluia, possidete paratum vobis 
regnum a constitutione mundi, alleluia, alleluia. [Intra Septuagesi- 
mam omittur Alleluia.) Psalm (cxvii. 1). Confitemini Domino, 
quoniam bonus; quoniam in seculum misericordia ejus. Gloria. 
Venite. 


Dicitur Gloria in excelsis 
Oratio 


Omnipotens et mitissime Deus, qui omnibus parvulis renatis fonte 
baptismatis, dum migrant a seculo, sine ullis eorum meritis, vitam 
illico largiris eternam; fac nos, quzsumus, per intercessionem beate 
Marie semper virginis, et omnium electorum tuorum, hic purificatis 
tibi mentibus famulari: et in paradiso beatis parvulis perenniter 
sociari. Per Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum. 


Lectio Epistole beatt Pauli A postoli 
ad Romanos (ix. 6-15) 


Fratres: Non omnes qui ex Israel sunt, ii sunt Israelite; neque 
qui semen sunt Abrahz, omnes filii: sed in Isaac vocabitur tibi 
semen; id est, non qui filii carnis, hi filii Dei: sed qui filii sunt pro- 
missionis estimantur in semine. Promissionis enim verbum hoc est: 
Secundum hoc tempus veniam, et erit Sare filius. Non solum autem 
illa: sed et Rebecca ex uno concubitur habens, Isaac patris nostri. 
Cum enim nondum nati fuissent, aut aliquid boni egissent, aut mali, 
(ut secundum electionem propositum Dei maneret) non ex operibus, 
sed ex vocante dictum est ei. Quia major serviet minori sicut scrip- 
tum est. Jacob dilexi, Esaii autem odio habui. Quid ergo dicemus? 
numquid iniquitas apud Deum? Absit. Moysi enim dicit: Mis- 
erebor cujus misereor: et misericordiam prestabor cujus miserebor. 
Igitur non volentis, neque currentis, sed miserentis est Dei. 


Graduale (Tit., iti. 5) 


Non ex operibus justitie, que fecimus nos, sed secundum suam 
misericordiam salvos nos fecit [Deus] per lavacrum regenerationis. 

V. Ps. xl. 6. Quam magnificata sunt opera tua, Domine! 
nimis profunde factz sunt cogitationes tue. 

Alleluia, alleluia. V. Tob., xii. 17. Letaberis [Jerusalem] in 
filiis tuis, quoniam omnes benedicentur et congregabuntur ad 
Dominum. Alleluia. 


Sequentia 


Funeri ne date planctum: 
Funus hoc: funus sanctum. 
Vitam mors hec largitur: 
Coelum hic aperitur, 

Nil damnationis reperitur. 


REP IT 
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Non est salus violentis, 
Non est merces currentis: 
Est totum gratize miserentis. 
Sine cursu donat; 

Sine pugna coronat, 


Hinc rapere properavit, 
Proposito Deus qui vocavit. 
Felici quid nos optimus 
Animz? quid postulemus? 
Quin ipsa Christum precatur, 
Reis nobis ut misereatur. 
Tzsos vite, Christe, longe 
Nos parvulis junge; 

Choris beatis 

Nos infer gratis. Amen 


Post Septuagesimam, omissis Alleluia et Sequentia, dicitur sequens 
Tractus. Ps. cxxiti. 7-8. Anima nostra sicut passer erepta est de 
laqueo venantium. Laqueus contritus est, et nos liberati sumus. 
Adjutorium nostrum in nomine Domini, qui fecit coelum et terram. 


Tempore Paschali, loco Gradualis dicitur 


Alleluia, alleluia. V. Tob., xiii. 17. Letaberis [Jerusalem] in 
filiis tuis, quoniam omnes benedicentur, et congregabuntur ad 
Dominum. 

Alleluia, alleluia. Ps. cxii.1. Laudate pueri Dominum: laudate 
nomen Domini. Alleluia. 


Deinde dicitur Sequentia Funeri, ut supra 


Sequentia sancti Evangelii secundum Marcum (Marc. x. 13-16). 

In illo tempore: Offerebant [Jesu] parvulos, ut tangeret illos. 
Discipuli autem comminabantur offerentibus. Quos cum videret 
Jesus, indigne tulit et ait illis: Sinite parvulos venire ad me; et ne 
prohibueritis eos; talium enim est regnum Dei. Amen dico vobis: 
Quisquis non receperit regnum Dei velut parvulus, non intrabit in 
illud. Et complexans eos, et imponens manus super illos, benedice- 
bat eos. 

Offertorium. Apoc., xiv. 45. Hi empti sunt ex hominibus, 
primitie Deo et Agno, et in ore eorum non est inventum mendacium: 
sine macula enim sunt ante thronum Dei. [Extra Septuagesimam. 
Alleluia.] 


Secreta 


Deus qui misereris cujus misereris, oblatum tibi sacrificium be- 
nignus suscipe; quo et vocati secundum propositum infantis celerem 
sine pugna victoriam celebramus, et nobis deposcimus continuum in 
periculoso certamine adjutorium. Per Dominum nostrum Jesum 
Christum. 
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Communio. Sap., xix. 9. Tanquam agni exultaverunt, magnifi- 
cantes te, Domine, qui liberasti illos. [Extra Septuagesimam additur 
Alleluia.] 


Postcommunio 
Deus, qui properasti educere placitam tibi animam felicis infantis: 
da peregrinantibus a te, et per fidem adhuc ambulantibus; ut 


ceelesti quo nutrimur cibo illuminati: mundi hujus nec mutemur 
malitia, nec fictione decipiamur. Per Dominum nostrum. 


Returning to the Roman Rite as now in use, we find, follow- 
ing the Mass (supposing one to have been said or sung),!® rubrical 
provision for a function somewhat analogous in its appearance to 
the Absolutio in the Funeral Service for Adults; although here 
again the object is praise rather than supplication. While all are 
standing about the body Psalm xxiii, Domini est terra, is sung, with 
its antiphon, Hic accipiet. This is followed by certain preces, in- 
cluding the Lord’s Prayer during which the body is sprinkled with 
holy water. The celebrant does not go around the bier, nor is 
incense used. A collect (Omnipotens et mitissime Deus, which is 
almost identical with that of the Lyons Missal) follows, and then 
the coffin is carried to the grave. Meanwhile, Psalm cxlviii, 
Laudate Dominum de celis, with its antiphon, Juvenes, is sung. 
At the grave the celebrant intones another set of preces and.a col- 
lect, Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, sancte puritatis amator, after 
which he puts incense in the thurible and blesses it. Then he 
again sprinkles the body with holy water, and incenses it:’*® he 
does similarly to the grave, and then returns in procession to the 
church. The body is buried while the retreating choristers chant 
the Canticle of the Three Children. Having arrived at the altar 
of the church, the celebrant sings Dominus vobiscum and the 
Collect of the Angels, Deus qui miro ordine, thus bringing the 
service toaclose. The old Sacerdotale prescribed, in addition, two 
other collects to precede that of the Angels, first, Deus qui corda 
[de Spiritu Sancto], and second, Concede [de Beata]. The 
Rituale Bisuntine requires the celebrant, before leaving the place 


15 Should the funeral take place in the afternoon, the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
permits Vespers to be said or sung. S. R. C., February 8, 1879, n. 3481, ad ii; cfr. 
Fortescue, op. cit., p. 434, n. 3. 

16 This aspersion and incensation are not required by the old Sacerdotale Romanum. 
Cfr. Catalani, op. cit., p. 426. 
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of burial, to cast some earth upon the body and to say Pax et 
benedictio. 

According to our present Roman Ritual it is supposed that, as 
at the funeral of adults, the celebrant and his ministers will have 
left the grave before the actual burial;!” but Catalani cites a six- 
teenth-century book which requires a further Office of them in 
the recitation of preces, of the collect, Omnipotens .... qui omni- 
bus...., and of a special formula, beginning Sume terra...., while 
dust is sprinkled on the body. During the actual burial Psalm 
cxlviii, Laudate Dominum de cezlis, is sung; then another set of 
preces and two collects follow; after the latter of these collects 
(which is pro omnibus fidelibus defunctis) comes the versicle 
Requiescant, and an admonition that the people shall be instructed 
to praise God [for the child just buried] by saying the Lord’s 
Prayer, and then to pray for all the faithful departed.* 

Comparing the Roman Office with the various other forms 
briefly adverted to in these pages one is forcibly struck, as always 
in any consideration of the Roman Rite, by its brevity, dignified 
exactitude, and virile appositiveness, its happy lack of any 
Byzantine tendencies.‘ The whole Office illustrates very defi- 
nitely and beautifully one central notion—the desire to praise 
God for an act of divnie mercy in taking a pure soul unto Himself; 
and serves at the same time to profess our belief in the future life, 
and to honor a body in which the Holy Spirit had been pleased to 
dwell: no extraneous ideas intrude themselves upon these 
fundamental thoughts. The Ordo Sepeliendi Parvulos is a beauti- 
ful little Office, one deserving of study and of wider use. An 
understanding of its object is readily perceived, and its usefulness 
for the purpose which it professes to serve is not open to question. 
The addition to it of a Proper Mass, as has been here bespoken, 
would not, it seems, be in any way contrary to the special charac- 
ter of the Ordo; indeed, it would rather serve to emphasize its 
Eucharistic aspect—taking that awesome and mysterious word in 
its meaning of a thankful offering of praise. 

” Cfr. A. Fortescue, op. cit., p. 434. 

18 See Catalani, op. cit., p. 427, where he identifies this book, which I have not seen, 


as ‘‘Rituale Augustensis Episcopatus Dilinge impressum, anno MDLXXX.” 
19 Cfr. Fortescue, op. cit., p. xix. 








Sale of Contraceptives 
By Joun F. O’MaA .tey, S.T.D. 


Statement of the Case.—Thomas, a pious Catholic, is employed 
in a drug store where, among other things, contraceptive drugs 
and appliances are on sale. He asks his confessor whether he may 
continue to sell such articles. What is to be said of his case? 
What of that of the owner of the store? 

This case is one in which a thorough knowledge of codperation 
and its two kinds (formal and material), and a clear, clean-cut 
distinction between these two kinds of codperation, are absolutely 
necessary if we are to arrive at a safe conclusion. The case also 
requires a knowledge of the fundamental principles that are laid 
down by moralists for each kind of codperation. The case of the 
owner of the store is not so difficult; with Thomas the story is 
different. Thomas is either a formal codperator or a material co- 
operator. If he is a formal codperator, then he is guilty of a sin 
which is never licit under any conditions. If he is a material co- 
operator, then his codperation may be permitted, provided he ful- 
fills certain conditions. It is easy enough to say that Thomas is 
guilty of only material codperation; but to establish that his 
coéperation is not formal coéperation (which is never licit) is a 
matter that is not soeasy. If we say that Thomas’ codperation 
is only material, we must prove our point in order to satisfy the 
many who hold that he is a formal coéperator and must give up 
his job. 

In the paragraphs that follow we shall give the various kinds of 
coéperation and a definition of each; we shall lay down the prin- 
ciples of acting that are connected with each kind of codperation, 
and then we shall try to fit the cases of the owner of the store and 
of Thomas into several of the principles that are generally ac- 
cepted by all moral theologians. The definitions and principles 
we shall use are taken from the ‘Moral Theology” of Aertyns- 
Damen, Volume I. 

Definttions.—Coéperation is any aid, either physical or moral, 
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that is given to the bad action of another who is acting in the 
principal capacity—that is, this other is already determined to 
act. Codperation is different from scandal, because in the sin of 
scandal the other is not determined beforehand to act, but is 
moved into action by the one giving the scandal. 

There are two kinds of coéperation, material and formal. 
Formal coéperation is that which concurs in the formal structure 
of the sin of another (or, in other words, in the bad will of another), 
so that it necessarily includes consent to the other’s sin. We give 
the definition of the Redemptorists and of St. Alphonsus, since the 
latter was the first theologian to supply an accurate notion of just 
what we mean by formal and material codperation. Now, there 
are two kinds of formal codéperation, and this has a very direct 
bearing on our case. There is formal codperation ex fine operis 
(or implicit); for example, when one gives another aid or a thing 
which of its very nature is ordained only to sin. When a person 
gives another something which ex natura sua (of its very nature) 
is ordained only to sin, then that person implicitly gives consent 
to the sin of the other, and is guilty of formal codperation ex fine 
operis (or implicit formal codperation). Examples are commit- 
ting fornication, making idols as such, editing books against re- 
ligion, etc. 

There is another kind of formal codperation—formal coépera- 
tion ex fine operantis (or explicit). Formal coéperation ex fine 
operantis exists when one gives another something, though that 
something may be indifferent in itself, and gives it precisely with 
the intention that the other may accomplish his evil intention, or 
in order that he may more easily execute it. An example of 
formal codperation ex fine operantis would be a shopkeeper selling 
a gun to a customer with the intention that the customer, with the 
gun, would kill hisenemy. These, therefore, are the two kinds of 
formal codperation, formal codperation ex fine operis and formal 
codperation ex fine operantis. 

Material coédperation is the other kind of codperation. Ma- 
terial codperation is that which concurs in the material structure 
of the sin of another, and not in the other’s evil will. To put it 
another way, it is that aid which, although as a matter of fact 
serving for the accomplishment of the sinful act, does not include 
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formal consent to the sin of the other. Material codperation hap- 
pens when one, without any bad intention, gives another some- 
thing that is indifferent in itself, something which is not ordained 
of its very nature to sin, but which can serve for either a good or a 
bad purpose, and which the other abuses in order that he may sin. 
Examples of material codperation are countless—for example, a 
cook preparing food on Friday with which she knows her em- 
ployer is going to break the church law of abstinence, etc. 

From what we have said so far we can readily see that the chief, 
all-important distinction between material and formal codperation 
lies in the fact that, in order to have material codperation, the aid 
or thing that is given to another must be indifferent in itself; it 
must be something which of its very nature is not ordained only to 
sin; it must be something which can be used for either a good or a 
bad purpose, something which, as a matter of fact, the other 
abuses in order that he may sin. This is very important to re- 
member in the case of Thomas who is selling contraceptive appli- 
ances. 

Material coéperation is subdivided into proximate and remote 
coéperation according as the material or the means of sinning 
which is given to another is connected proximately or remotely 
with the execution of the sin. 

Principles.—Before handling the case of the owner of the store 
and of Thomas directly, it remains only to enunciate the few 
simple principles that are generally accepted for each kind of co- 
operation. The first principle to be laid down is this: formal 
codéperation in the sin of another is intrinsically wrong, and there- 
fore is never licit under any conditions. This principle stands for 
both kinds of formal coéperation, that is, formal codperation ex 
fine operis (or implicit) and formal coéperation ex fine operantis 
(or explicit). The reason why formal coéperation is never licit, 
is because consent is given to another’s sin. If, therefore, there is 
formal coéperation of either kind, no condition or reason will ever 
justify it, for it is intrinsically evil, just as a lie is never licit or 
lawful. 

Material codperation, therefore, is the only kind of codperation 
which a just and proportionate cause may excuse or make licit. 
The principle governing material codperation is the following, 
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— 


which is universally admitted by moralists: ‘Material codpera- 
tion to the sin of another per se is illicit; per accidens, however, for 
a just and a proportionate cause it may become licit.”” Material 
coéperation per se is illicit, because charity dictates that we should 
try to keep another from sin, and that we certainly should not 
help him to commit it, if we can without grave inconvenience 
avoid doing so. Material codperation becomes licit, however, 
for a just and proportionate cause, since a just and proportionate 
cause excuses from the obligation of charity and from the obliga- 
tion of not permitting a bad effect. 

The liceity of material codperation depends on the fulfilling of 
three conditions: (1) the action or aid which is given to another 
must be good in itself or at least indifferent; (2) the intention 
must be honest; and (3) there must be present a just and propor- 
tionate cause for permitting the bad effect. These three condi- 
tions under which material codperation becomes licit are naturally 
of the greatest importance in the solving of the case of Thomas. 
These definitions and principles which we have reviewed here are 
all necessary to a correct understanding and solution of the case of 
the owner of the store and of Thomas, the unfortunate clerk who 
brings his case to his confessor. The only thing which remains is 
to apply these principles to the individual case. 

Solution.—From what has been said, the owner of the store is 
guilty of formal codperation ex fine operis when he sells appliances 
that have only one purpose, that of impeding generation, for he 
sells to another a thing which, ex natura sua or of its very nature, 
is ordained to only one purpose, that of sin. In the principle 
which we have already stated for formal codperation, we said that 
formal coéperation, either ex fine operis (implicit) or ex fine oper- 
antis (explicit), is never licit; no condition ever justifies it. 

Drugs are a doubtful item for the owner of the store. If the 
owner of the store knows, however, positively that certain drugs 
which he handles are used for only one purpose, and that they are 
successful for that one purpose (of impeding generation), then if 
he sells them, he is likewise guilty of formal codperation ex fine 
operis, which is never licit or lawful. All moralists are agreed on 
this. For example, Aertnys-Damen, Vol. I, n. 405, sub 4, ex- 
plicitly mentions this case; our answer is identical with that given 
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in a solution of the same case by the Pontifical University of 
Propaganda, Rome, on April 12, 1930; Sabetti-Barrett (ed. 1919, 
p. 194) gives the same answer; as does Arregui, a Jesuit Proba- 
bilist, in his Moral Theology (ed. 1920, p. 96, n. 167). Fr. Davis, 
writing in English (ed. 1935, p. 347, footnote), also agrees. It is 
unnecessary to give any more authorities to solve the case of the 
owner of the store, upon which authorities are in agreement. Our 
difficulty lies in the solution of the case of our friend, Thomas. 

Thomas does not own the store; he merely works there. We may 
assume from our case that he is a sincere Catholic, since he is 
anxious to make a good confession. Of course, before taking his 
case to his confessor he should, first of all, try to use every means 
in his power to avoid the selling of the appliances in question. 
Perhaps there are other clerks in the store who do not object to 
selling such things; perhaps they can help him out in his difficulty 
by selling these particular articles for him; perhaps, if he brings 
the matter to the attention of the owner of the store, the outcome 
will not be so bad as he thinks it will be. We assume, however, 
that he has tried all these expedients without success before he 
came to the confessor with his story. 

There are two opinions with regard to the selling of the contra- 
ceptive drugs and instruments by Thomas. Since it would not 
be fair to explain only one side of the case, we shall present the 
arguments, as we see them, for both sides, and then draw our own 
practical conclusion. 

The first opinion which, at a superficial glance, seems to be the 
right one, holds that Thomas is guilty of formal codperation ex fine 
operis, and formal codperation either ex fine operis or ex fine 
operantis is never licit. It is never licit, for it is intrinsically evil 
in just the same way as a lie is. Let me explain and furnish 
several arguments in favor of this first opinion. 

(a) A contraceptive is an agency which of its very nature is 
ordained only to sin, for these agencies have only one use. We 
are assuming here that the contraceptive agencies (even if drugs) 
have only one use. Formal coéperation ex fine operis, according 
to the definition we have given, exists when one gives an aid or a 
thing to another which of its very nature is ordained only to sin, 
and a contraceptive is exactly such a thing. This is the reason 
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why the owner of the store may never handle contraceptive agen- 
cies, and it is also the reason why the clerk may not sell them. 

(b) It makes no difference if we say that Thomas has a good 
intention. The thing which he sells is one which of its very 
nature is ordained only to sin, so when he sells the appliance he 
necessarily implicitly gives consent to the sin of the other, for 
the end or purpose for which a thing is made enters into the es- 
sence of that thing; therefore, when he sells such an object he 
necessarily implicitly gives consent to the end for which that 
object is intended. 

(c) The great difference between formal and material codpera- 
tion, as we have already pointed out when we established our 
principles, is this: in order to have material codperation, the 
thing which is done or sold must be good or at least indifferent. 
An indifferent thing is one which can be put to either a good or a 
bad use. A contraceptive is an object that is not good, and it 
certainly is not an indifferent object. It has only one use, and 
that is to aid in the commission of sin. Now, if an action or thing 
which is sold is not good or indifferent in itself, it automatically 
throws the whole act into formal codperation. Therefore, the 
clerk selling the contraceptives falls into formal codperation just 
as the owner of the store has already done (see McHugh-Callan, 
“Moral Theology,” II, n. 1533). 

This is the first opinion defended in various ways by many 
moralists. If we follow it, Thomas must give up his job, for 
formal codperation is never licit; it is intrinsically evil. The 
references we have already given for the owner of the store seem- 
ingly apply even to Thomas, and, on the face of things, seem to 
put him in the group of formal codperators. Speaking on this 
subject Davis says: ‘‘No chemist may stock contraceptives or 
abortofacients, nor may he sell them as agent fora firm.... The 
case is perhaps different for an assistant. Most authors, however, 
condemn the sale of contraceptives even by an assistant on the 
ground, we believe, of codperation.”’ Davis might have been more 
explicit, we think, and said that most authors condemn the sale of 
contraceptives, even by an assistant, on the ground of formal 
codperation ex fine operis (implicit), as we have already shown. 
According to this first opinion, Thomas must give up his job. 
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The second opinion holds that Thomas is not a formal codperator 
ex fine operis. Let us review it very briefly. Proponents of this 
second opinion must prove, first of all, in order to adhere to the 
definitions we have given, that Thomas is not guilty of formal 
codperation, as proponents of the first opinion maintain he is. 
We think that Thomas can be exempted from the class of formal 
codperators into which they have drawn him in the following way, 
and under the following circumstances. Of course, these condi- 
tions will not be fulfilled in the case of all other clerks employed in 
positions similar to that of Thomas. 

Thomas working in the store is merely an instrument, just as a 
pencil is an instrument for writing. The owner of the store is the 
one who really does the selling; Thomas is merely his instrument. 
A man has a natural right to life; therefore, he has a natural right 
to the means of sustinence, and therefore a natural right to a job. 
If the purchaser can get the same goods next door, and if Thomas 
has taken the matter up with his employer, if he cannot get a job 
elsewhere, and if his will is set against such a thing positively and 
definitely, then, since he has a natural right to a job (and he has, 
since he has a natural right to life), we may look upon him in 
exactly the same way that we would look upon a woman being 
subjected to stuprum. 

A woman being subjected to stuprum is a coéperator in the sin 
of another, seemingly with codperation that is ex fine operis 
formal. We say this, for a person who commits fornication is con- 
sidered as a formal codéperator ex fine operts in the sin of the other 
party. Such a person committing fornication is given as an ex- 
ample by many authors of just what we mean by formal codpera- 
tion ex fine operis. But, in reality, the codperation of this woman 
whose case we are citing as parallel, and who very unwillingly is 
being subjected to stuprum, is only material, proximate codpera- 
tion, and certainly she is not obliged to commit suicide or multi- 
late herself in order to avoid having her unjust oppressor sin. 
For her, in this particular sin, there exists a conflict of rights. 

The natural right which she has to life and limb naturally 
supersedes the right that the sinner has from the virtue of charity 
—the right that others should not help him to commit sin. She 
does not have to forfeit her natural right to life and limb in order 
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not to be a seemingly formal codperator ex fine operis in his sin. 

A pari, the store clerk who is being abused badly in being forced 
against his will to sell these contraceptives seems, at first sight, to 
be guilty of formal codperation ex fine operis (as does the woman in 
the case cited), since he does something, or rather since he sells 
something, which has only one sinful purpose. But, in reality, 
like the woman in the case just cited, he is only a material codpera- 
tor who is being forced against his will (under the conditions laid 
down) to codperate in selling the appliances. To avoid selling 
them, he will have to forfeit one of his natural rights—his natural 
right to a job—under the conditions. Certainly he does not have 
to forfeit this natural right just in order to try vainly to prevent 
others from sinning by not selling them contraceptives which they 
can get in countless other places. His natural right to a job, 
under these conditions which we have laid down, supersedes any 
right the purchaser may have from charity not to be aided in his 
sin. 

We may look upon the action of Thomas in selling the contra- 
ceptives, therefore, as something which very positively is not bad 
subjectively, although it is bad objectively. ‘The woman being sub- 
jected to stuprum has committed no subjective sin, and neither has 
Thomas. The first of the three conditions which we have laid 
down as justifying material codperation is present, therefore, for 
Thomas. His action of selling the contraceptives under the con- 
ditions we have laid down is not bad subjectively. The other two 
conditions are also present in his case. The second condition 
justifying material codperation, that the intention be honest, is 
certainly present in the case of Thomas. He does not intend the 
sin of the other; his intention in selling the instruments is merely 
to hold his job. The third condition justifying material codpera- 
tion—that there be present a just and proportionate cause for 
permitting the bad effect—is also present in Thomas’ case; loss 
of his job with no prospect of finding another is the proportionate 
cause justifying his action. Thus, the three conditions justifying 
material codperation are present for Thomas, and he may hold his 
job and continue to sell under the circumstances. We are assum- 
ing that he cannot get another job. This is the second opinion. 

Some authors accept only one kind of formal coéperation, which 
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they always identify with intentional codperation with the bad 
will of another. They do not subdivide formal codperation into 
the two kinds which we have given and stressed so strongly, for 
this subdivision is very logical and widely held. If we follow 
these authors (e.g., Slater, Vol. I, p. 132, 1928 edition), then the 
solution of the case of Thomas is comparatively easy, for then with 
little difficulty he falls into the class of material codperators, and 
we can easily justify his action under certain conditions. But, if 
we accept such a definition of formal codperation, we could proba- 
bly justify the owner of the store in his action of selling contra- 
ceptives, for it would then be difficult to understand how he would 
be a formal coéperator under certain conditions. We ought to be 
fair and treat both alike by applying the same set of principles 
to each, and we have tried to do this in this paper. 

Conclusion.—And so, for Thomas we have the two opinions, one 
in favor of the law of binding Thomas not to sell these instru- 
ments, and the other opinion in favor of the liberty of Thomas in 
this case. This second opinion, like the first, is regarded a very 
probable opinion, subscribed to by learned moralists. Now, ina 
conflict of two equally probable opinions, one in favor of liberty 
and the other in favor of the law, we are at liberty to follow either 
opinion. In this case of Thomas, therefore, we may follow either 
opinion, for each is really probable. 

In practice, if the case comes before us in the confessional, we 
should take all circumstances into consideration, and then form 
what we think is the judgment better suited to the particular case 
before us. 

















Enlisting the Little Ones for Christ 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The Pontifical Association of the Holy Childhood is designed 
to enlist the service of children in the cause of Christ. Through 
this association the Catholic child can be trained to take a vital 
and ever-increasing part in the apostolate of the Church. Itisa 
high privilege and a sacred duty for every Catholic to give of him- 
self and his resources for the conversion of the world to Christ. 
The association gathers little children around the Infant Jesus 
to learn of Him the missionary spirit, and consecrates them to 
His service in helping to save the souls of outcast pagan infants. 

Through the monthly contribution of one cent and the daily 
offering of prescribed prayers the Catholic child bears his part in 
the universal mission of preaching the Gospel to all creatures. 
The Catholic heart can rest content with nothing short of the con- 
version of the world to Christ. Little children learn at their 
mother’s knee that they can never return adequate thanks to God 
for the single comprehensive grace of being born to membership 
in Christ’s Church and to citizenship in the kingdom of God upon 
earth. Their solicitude for the conversion of pagan children is 
not only an apostolic work of the first order, but it is an abiding 
act of thanksgiving to God for the priceless gift of faith in Him. 

The Pontifical Association is defined simply as a children’s 
association for the benefit of foreign missions. Charles de Forbin- 
Janson, Bishop of Nancy, France, established the Society of the 
Holy Childhood in 1843, twenty years after the foundation of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. Its end is twofold: 
first, to rally around the Infant Jesus our little Christian children 
from their tender years, so that with increasing age and strength, 
and in imitation of Jesus their Master, they may practise true 
Christian charity with a view to their own perfection; second, that 
by the practice of charity and enduring liberality those same little 
Christian children may co#perate in saving from death and sin 
the many thousands of children that in pagan countries like 
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China are neglected by their parents and cast away to die un- 
baptized. The further object of the association is to procure 
baptism for those abandoned little ones, and, should they live, 
to make of them draftsmen, teachers, doctors, or priests, who in 
turn will spread the blessings of the Christian religion amongst 
their countrymen (‘‘Catholic Encyclopedia,’ VII, 399). 

The revised Director’s Manual (1939) has this to say about the 
ends of the society and their realization: ‘“Holy Childhood 
proposes to itself three ends: the rescue, baptism, and Christian 
education of pagan children. On an average, it procures annu- 
ally the baptism of about 800,000 pagan infants. Many die 
shortly after Baptism, and these will never cease to watch over 
and pray for their benefactors. About 100,000 are added every 
year to the number of little ones whom the Society feeds, clothes, 
educates and trains in workshops, keeping the total number de- 
pending on it constantly at about one and a half million.” 

No Catholic questions the need or the value of this work. The 
fruit that accrues to all who participate in bringing the grace of 
salvation to another, is simply incalculable. Personal sanctifi- 
cation and aiding in the sanctification of others are the great 
ends of Catholic action. 

Research studies have shown conclusively that children of 
pre-school age have many religious and moral concepts. These 
same studies reveal latent possibilities for considerably more 
knowledge in these fields. Thus, through lack of instruction 
many children do not come into possession of religious notions 
and moral ideas of which they are capable at certain specified 
ages. Are Catholic parents neglecting golden opportunities for 
the religious training of their children in the pre-school years? 
Is this neglect due to a lack of knowledge of the capacities of 
children, or, in the case of children attending a parish school, do 
parents delegate all religious and moral training to the teaching 
Sisters? 

Parents to-day need to study and understand the undeveloped 
spiritual potentialities of pre-school children, and to gain a knowl- 
edge of how best to develop these potentialities. Commonly 
the home has exclusive care of the children until they reach school 
age. Authorities agree that impressions made upon the young 
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mind during this golden period give the child a mental set in the 
light of which all the experiences of life are interpreted and evalu- 
ated. In his Encyclical on Christian Education, Pope Pius XI 
stressed the place of the home as a factor in the environment of 
every child. ‘The first natural and necessary element in this 
environment,” he writes, ‘‘is the family, and this precisely because 
so ordained by the Creator Himself. Accordingly that education, 
as a rule, will be more effective and lasting which is received in a 
well-ordered and well-disciplined Christian family.”’ 

The spirit of the home must be the spirit of Christ. Catholic 
parents can endow their home with this spirit only through study 
and imitation of Christ’s life. They must live His life. They 
must make His principles live in their thoughts, words, actions, 
yea, in their very attitudes. 

The spirit of the world is a constant menace to the Christian 
spirit. Christ, the Teacher, warned His disciples of this. The 
loss of the spirit of Christ makes fallible man an easy victim of the 
false philosophies that infest the world. To what a sorry pass a 
creature of God may come is illustrated in the case of a mother 
who forbade a picture of little tots at prayer to be used in her 
home. ‘To introduce a small child to the idea of an omnipotent 
Father,” she writes, “may easily rob him of his self-dependence. 
He may form the habit of leaning on some person or power in- 
stead of growing up in the belief that he alone must meet and 
solve his problems as they arise. One might jeopardize the 
whole future happiness of a child by telling him that he is account- 
able to God for what he does, and not to his own conscience.”’ 

This is an extreme case. Catholic parents have no such atti- 
tude towards the child and his religion. The recital of this 
worldly parent’s sophistry makes clear to the Christian parent 
the paramount influence of the home in the formative pre-school 
years of the child. The ideal Christian home immerses the child 
in a supernatural atmosphere, in an atmosphere of love and de- 
votion to God. There is created in childhood a reverence that 
becomes an intimate conviction and a guiding principle as the 
child advances to the use of reason. ‘Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it,”’ 
is a piece of wisdom handed down through the ages by the in- 
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spired writer. “I think religious training,’ writes an experienced 
Catholic mother, “should start in the very cradle. It was my 
own custom to pray at the crib of my little ones.... It is truly 
remarkable how early the children tried to imitate the rest of us 
in making the sign of the cross.... I find that the average child 
of two years will enjoy story telling, and may be told in simple 
language of the Christ Child and then gradually taught simple 
prayers to be said before retiring and after rising. A little prayer 
to his Guardian Angel helps wonderfully to make any child 
forget his fears in the dark. A normal child of four should be 
able to memorize, and in some degree understand, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Hail Mary, the simple Acts, and by the age of six or 
seven, the Apostles’ Creed.’’. 

A study of pre-school children, by Sister Mary, I.H.M., and 
M. M. Hughes, records the following conclusions: (1) some chil- 
dren show an appreciation of their creation by God very early, in 
fact, at two years of age; (2) the pre-school child begins to 
develop very early, not later than the fourth year, the concept of 
the existence of his Creator in heaven; (3) the idea of heaven as a 
reward for good people is commonly familiar to instructed children 
before the age of five. This study and other studies reveal that 
the pre-school child comes to a knowledge of God as his Creator 
and the Creator of all men at a very early age. The mother 
quoted above tells us that the well-instructed child comes to some 
understanding of the Our Father at about the age of four. The 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man are not difficult 
concepts at thistime. The will of the Redeemer to save all men is 
brought home to the child through the story of the Child Jesus 
coming upon earth to give the reward of heaven to all children. 

Children are naturally interested in children. The parent 
stimulates the child’s love of others by teaching him of other 
children not so fortunately placed as he, of other children who do 
not know the Child Jesus, of other children whom he can help 
the Child Jesus bring to heaven. This solicitude for the salvation 
of others is true Christian charity. The Association of the Holy 
Childhood gives to the Catholic parent and the Catholic school a 
rich means of developing Christian charity and an apostolic spirit 
within the heart of every child. The late Holy Father, Pope 
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Pius XI, sought to make the world mission-conscious. He fol- 
lowed the example of his illustrious predecessors in commending 
to the attention of Catholic parents and teachers everywhere the 
work of the Holy Childhood. In the great work of missionary 
education the children are not to be neglected. They are the hope 
of the missions at home and abroad. The scarcity of missionaries 
and of means for the apostolate in the pagan world is due in large 
part to the neglect of the missionary education of our young people 
in the past. 

Whether or not a large sum of money is raised through an 
appeal to children, is beside the point. We must educate the 
rising generation to the needs of the missions, to the ideals of the 
apostolate, and to a sense of personal obligation and responsibility. 
The child does not have a complete ideal of his religion until he 
knows and realizes that the message of the faith of Christ is to all 
men, that he personally bears a measure of responsibility for 
carrying this message to the ends of the earth. 

If a greater missionary spirit is to pervade all Christian people, 
if this spirit is to become a force in the expansion of the Church, 
the hearts of our youth must be made familiar with it. From 
their ranks the missionaries of the future willcome. The children 
of to-day will be the missionaries of to-morrow. 

The child who is unacquainted with the missions remains igno- 
rant of one of the most ideal and attractive phases of our religion. 
A study of the missions will ennoble his heart and arouse in him 
the purest and most lofty sentiments, prompting him to sacrifice 
self and service to spread the kingdom of Christ upon earth. The 
child who travels in spirit to pagan lands will better appreciate 
the gift of faith, and will form the high resolve of carrying that 
gift to every child of God. The child is by nature a hero-wor- 
shipper; the example of the heroic messengers of the Faith will 
stir him to emulation. A study of the history of the missionary 
work of the Church will give to the older boy or girl a clear con- 
cept of religion as the very foundation of morality and civiliza- 
tion. 

There is no need to expound the obvious. Sufficient to the 
Catholic heart is the word of authority. ‘“‘It is my earnest wish,”’ 
wrote Pope Leo XIII in 1882, “‘that all the children of the Catholic 
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world should become members of this beautiful association.” 
By a Brief issued in July, 1856, Pope Pius IX had raised the asso- 
ciation to the rank of a canonical institution, had given it a cardi- 
nal protector, and requested all bishops to introduce it in their 
dioceses. Pius X emphasized its international character, com- 
paring it to a great army, the component parts of which are the 
various national branches. 

“Give an ever wider promotion to the Association of the Holy 
Childhood,” writes Benedict XV, “it is a beautiful work which 
benefits in particular those little ones who never knew at their 
birth the joyous smile of father and mother, who found no gentle 
hand to aid them in their helplessness.... Not without reason 
has the title of ‘little saviours’ been given to the children enrolled 
in the Holy Childhood. But when we consider the greatness of 
the results they are able to secure, not ‘little saviours’ but ‘true 
apostles’ must they be called who every year rescue thousands of 
children from the insatiable cupidity of inhuman parents, or who 
procure the regenerating water of Baptism for those children 
who would not have attained eternal salvation except for the 
work of the Holy Childhood. We hardly know whether these 
dear children are destined to do most good to others or to them- 
selves.” 

These pronouncements of successive Popes make it clear that 
the work of the Holy Childhood has the highest commendation of 
the Church. The Holy Childhood is the Pope’s own mission so- 
ciety for children. In his Encyclical on Missions issued in Feb- 
ruary, 1926, Pius XI wrote: “To the head organization of the 
Propagation of the Faith there have been added two others as we 
have said—the Organization of the Holy Childhood, and the 
Organization of St. Peter the Apostle. Now, since the Holy 
See has made them peculiarly its own, the faithful ought to help 
and maintain them by offerings, from every corner of the globe, 
in preference to other works which have particular aims” (““Rerum 
Ecclesie,” February 28, 1926). 

It remains to say something about the structure and the func- 
tion of the association. It is called a Pontifical Society because 
the Holy Father has made it his own. It is international in 
character, with a General or Supreme Council, located in Paris, 
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in charge of the collection and the distribution of all funds. This 
Supreme Council distributes funds with absolute impartiality, 
allocating them, according to need, to the various mission fields of 
the world. All national directors belong to the General Council: 
each takes special care that no missionary society of his country, 
charged with a mission district in foreign lands, is overlooked. 
It is the solemn duty of mission superiors to see that Holy Child- 
hood funds are expended on child-welfare work exclusively. As 
previously noted, Holy Childhood limits its work to the rescue, 
baptism, and Christian education of pagan children, that is, the 
children of pagan parents. 

Baptism is the only condition for membership. Every child 
from the moment of baptism can be a member of Holy Childhood. 
The prescribed daily prayers for ordinary members consist of one 
Hail Mary with the invocation: ‘Holy Virgin Mary, pray for us 
and for the poor pagan children.”” Each ordinary member con- 
tributes one penny a month membership dues. Parents may say 
the prescribed prayers for little children until they are able to do 
so themselves. Frequently the sponsor in Baptism pledges him- 
self to pay the dues for the child until he reaches school age. 

After the age of twelve years children may continue as members 
of Holy Childhood, but it is recommended that they be also en- 
rolled in the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. After the 
age of twenty-one, all must belong to the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith. 

Special members pledge themselves to offer Holy Communion 
and perform other works of piety for the intentions of Holy 
Childhood. They contribute at least a penny a week in dues or 
in ransoms for pagan babies. The ransom is an amount of 
money, arbitrarily fixed at five dollars, that will enable a mission- 
ary to rescue, baptize, and educate a pagan baby. A ransom, or 
an offering of one dollar, is accepted by the Association to procure 
the baptism of a dying baby. Holy Childhood offers to secure a 
personal baptismal certificate of the child ransomed. 

Perpetual members say the daily membership prayers and con- 
tribute in dues the lump sum of twenty-five dollars. Deceased 
persons may be enrolled as perpetual members and share in the 
good works of the association. 
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It is obvious that the Holy Childhood presents a type of mission- 
ary work that is easily organized in the parish school. It is pos- 
sible for any zealous person anywhere to become a promoter by 
organizing a band of twelve members. These twelve members 
contribute at least a penny a month and hold a monthly meeting 
to stimulate the interest of all in the missionary work of the 
Church. They may apply to the diocesan director or to the 
national director for membership cards, promoters’ cards, and 
Holy Childhood medals. The retention or the wearing of this 
medal entitles a member to gain certain very rich indulgences 
on easy conditions. The director’s manual gives a complete 
account of the spiritual favors that are granted to members of the 
Holy Childhood, particularly to those who participate as pro- 
moters. 

Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, commended the work of 
Holy Childhood under date of August 29, 1939. ‘‘As a token of 
His deep appreciation and in pledge of abundant divine grace, the 
Holy Father sends again to you, Reverend Father, to the Diocesan 
Directors and to all who in any way assist you in your great work, 
His paternal Apostolic Benediction.’”’ Pope Pius XII in a recent 
letter to National Directors gave faculties to all diocesan directors 
to grant the Apostolic Benediction in his name to the Sisters and 
pupils of schools which they visit in the interest of the Association. 
This letter of October, 1939, is the latest Papal commendation of 
a work that for almost one hundred years has sought to enlist the 
little ones for Christ. 











Canon Law Studies 
By STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Impotency and Sterility in Reference to Marriage 


Canon 1068 of the Code of Canon Law reads: “Antecedent 
and perpetual impotency, either on the part of the man or the 
woman, whether known to the other party or not, and whether 
absolute or relative, annuls marriage by the very law of nature. 
If the impediment of impotency is doubtful, either as to fact or to 
law, marriage is not to be forbidden. Sterility neither invalidates 
marriage nor makes it illicit.” 

The impotency that invalidates marriage must exist at the 
time of marriage and be perpetual. It suffices that one of the 
married couple is impotent. Knowledge or ignorance of the 
impotency is immaterial in so far as the invalidity of the marriage 
is concerned, since Canon 16 of the Code decrees: ‘No ignor- 
ance of invalidating or inhabilitating laws excuses from their ob- 
servance, unless the law explicitly admits ignorance as an ex- 
cuse.’”’ Absolute impotency means that the man or woman is 
incapable of performing the proper sexual connection with any 
man or woman; relative impotency means that the man or woman 
is incapable of performing the act with the party he or she mar- 
ried, but is capable of performing the act with others. Doubt- 
ful impotency means that, considering the law and the facts in the 
case, it cannot be established with certainty that a man or wo- 
man is impotent, and in such a case marriage is not to be for- 
bidden; the natural right to marriage prevails. Sterility is the 
inability to produce offspring. The procreation of children is, 
of course, the primary purpose of marriage, but it is not the sole 
purpose. Sterility does not bar marriage, provided there is the 
ability of normal sexual intercourse between the married couple. 


Impotency and Sterility Are Not Defined in the Law 


If the Code of Canon Law had given a clear and comprehen- 
sive definition of the terms “impotency” and “‘sterility,’’ there 
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would be no need of prolonged discussion on the subject. How- 
ever, because there is no explanation of the two terms in the law 
of the Code, there is much controversy about the diriment impedi- 
ment of impotency. 

Priests who are engaged in parish work must necessarily know 
the law of the Church especially in reference to marriage, because 
the Catholic people are bound to go to them to make arrangements 
for their marriage. The pastor or the assistant at the direction 
of the pastor is to instruct the parties in Christian doctrine (in 
particular on the nature and duties of Christian marriage), and to 
ascertain whether the parties are free to marry or whether there 
is some impediment of law making the marriage invalid or illicit. 
The fact that the impediment of impotency is not met with as 
frequently as some of the other impediments of marriage, makes it 
all the more difficult for the priest to know the law when a case of 
impotency arises. 


The Essential Requirements for Marriage by the Law of Nature 


A distinction must be made between the ability for sexual 
intercourse and the ability to procreate offspring. The first is 
the act of the human agents; the procreation of a human being 
is the act of nature. The first is the cause of procreation; the 
other is the effect. Often nature does not produce the effect, 
though the human agents have supplied the cause and have not 
done anything to interfere with the course of nature. As far 
back as the thirteenth century St. Thomas Aquinas wrote that 
the impediment of impotency is nothing else but the “impotentia 
coeundi naturali modo” (Suppl., Q. lviii, art. 1). That this is 
the only requirement for valid marriage as ordained by God 
through the laws of nature may be shown from the considera- 
tion that the authorities of Church and State who have the re- 
sponsibility in the matter had to be given a sure and easily as- 
certainable rule for judging who is or is not capable of contracting 
marriage. Many of the physiological facts concerning the organ- 
isms of generation which to-day are quite generally known to the 
public were unknown for centuries even to the greatest scholars 
in the field of nature. 
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Development of Legislation of the Church on Impotency 


Before the eighth century there is little or no legislation of the 
Church on impotency. Canonists explain the lack of canonical 
legislation in the matter because of the practice of the Church to 
adopt the Roman Law in her own affairs in so far as it was prac- 
tical, provided those laws were free from things contradicting the 
principles of the Church. For instance, in the matter of im- 
potency, where the Roman Law would dissolve marriages be- 
cause of sterility, the Church did not follow the Roman Law. 
The teaching of St. Augustine is that the husband may not 
abandon his wife because of sterility and marry another (Decretum 
Gratiant, c. 18, Causa XXXII, Q. 5; c. 27, Causa XXXII, QO. 7). 

The earliest legislation on impotency seems to be the letter of 
Pope Gregory II to St. Boniface in the year 726 (contained in the 
Decretum Gratiani, c. 18, Causa XXXII, Q. 7). The text is not 
clear. It speaks of a wife who because of bodily infirmity cannot 
have sexual relations with her husband. The Pope says it would 
be preferable that the husband lead a continent life and keep the 
infirm wife, but if he cannot lead such a life, he should marry 
again. Wernz-Vidal, commenting on this text of the Decree of 
Gratian, say that it must be understood of an antecedent and per- 
petual inability of the wife to have the sexual relations. In 
various Councils of the Franks and in the penitential books of 
England and Germany in the eighth and ninth centuries the 
antecedent and perpetual inability of either husband or wife to 
have the natural sexual intercourse is admitted as a cause an- 
nulling the marriage. 

In the Roman Church until the end of the twelfth century 
it was not the practice to declare the marriage null and void be- 
cause of impotency, but rather to insist that the married parties 
live as brother and sister. It must be remembered that at this 
early period of the Church much of the legislation that is now 
reserved to the Holy See was committed to Provincial and Na- 
tional Councils, and for that reason the laws concerning im- 
pediments of marriage as well as other matters of ecclesiastical 
discipline varied in the various countries. Pope Alexander III 
(1159-1181) writes in reference to impotency that there is a diver- 
sity of practice in the various churches, but that it was the custom 
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of the Roman Church not to declare the marriage dissolved but to 
have the parties live as brother and sister. The same was de- 
cided by Pope Clement III (1190-1191). Inthe Swmma Canonica 
which Pope Alexander III had written before he was elevated to 
the Papacy, he plainly states that the “impossibilitas coeundi” 
does annul marriage and that the parties can marry again (sup- 
posing that the party that marries again is capable of having the 
sexual intercourse). If the Decree of Alexander III quoted by 
Wernz-Vidal (“De Matrimonio,” n. 222) is genuine, the Pope 
must at that time have adhered to the practice of the Roman 
Church not to permit separation and remarriage because of im- 
potency. Later on he evidently changed his view, for in the 
Decretales Gregorit IX (c. 2, lib. IV, tit. 15), which part of the 
Corpus Turis is an official collection of laws, we read that he per- 
mitted a woman to remarry because of the impotency of her 
husband. He does explain that it had not been the practice of 
the Roman Church to permit remarriage for reason of im- 
potency, but, he says, writing to the Bishop of Amiens in ancient 
Gaul, if it is the general practice in the Gallican Church to permit 
remarriage, he is willing to permit the woman concerning whom 
the bishop had inquired to marry again because of the impotency 
of her husband. 

Pope Sixtus V, in his Letter ““Cum frequenter,”’ June 27, 1587, 
to the Apostolic Nuncio in Spain, declares that men who are im- 
potent through permanent physical injury cannot contract a 
valid marriage, and that the Nuncio is authorized to declare that 
marriages attempted by such men are null and void (Gasparri, 
“Fontes,” I, n. 161). 


Impotency Renders Marriage Invalid by Natural Law 


Antecedent and perpetual inability to have the sexual inter- 
course is not only a diriment impediment by Canon Law, but 
makes marriage invalid by natural law. To the Church belongs 
the authority to define what is or is not true impotency, but the 
Church cannot declare a marriage valid when it has been proved 
that one or both parties are impotent. Consequently, mar- 
riages of Christians as well as of unbaptized persons are invalid if 
contracted with the impediment of impotency. There was some 
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controversy among canonists whether impotency invalidates 
marriage according to the natural law, but St. Thomas Aquinas 
and most of the Catholic authors on theology and Canon Law 
asserted without hesitation that impotency made marriage in- 
valid by the natural law. The Code of Canon Law, in Canon 
1068, § 1, expressly teaches that antecedent and perpetual im- 
potency invalidates marriage by the natural law. If after the 
marriage one or both parties become impotent, the marriage is 
and remains valid, but as soon as the parties know for certain 
that impotency has entered, they are not permitted to have the 
sexual intercourse. So long as impotency remains doubtful, 
sexual intercourse is permissible, for Canon 1068, § 2, declares 
that when impotency is doubtful, either in law or in fact, mar- 
riage is not to be forbidden, and consequently a fortiori the use of 
marriage already contracted is not to be forbidden. 

If after marriage doubt arises concerning antecedent and per- 
petual impotency, and the parties request a declaration of nullity 
of the marriage, the former Canon Law insisted that, when im- 
potency could not be proved with certainty, the ecclesiastical 
court should refrain from declaring the nullity and command the 
parties to live as husband and wife for three years. If within 
that time they had not been capable of consummating the mar- 
riage, the ecclesiastical court could pronounce sentence of the 
nullity of the marriage. Wernz-Vidal say that the three years’ 
experiment was for the last time insisted in a case judged by the 
Holy Office in 1817 (‘“‘De Matrimonio,” n. 224). In a case that 
was carried from the lower court to the Sacred Congregation of 
the Council, the diocesan court had insisted on a three years’ 
experiment, unless the parties wanted to petition the Holy See 
for a dispensation from non-consummated marriage. The wife 
who had asked for a declaration of nullity because of the im- 
potency of her husband objected to the three years’ experiment in 
her recourse to the Holy See. The Sacred Congregation of the 
Council did not insist on the three years’ experiment, but pro- 
posed that the Holy Father be asked for a dispensation a 
matrimonio rato et non consummato (Acta S. Sedis, September 1, 
1833, XVI, 215-226). The editors of the Acta remark in a foot- 
note to the case that the three years’ experiment has been dropped 
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by the courts of the Holy See in cases of impotency, as is evident 
from the numerous cases on impotency reported in the Acta. 
The Code of Canon Law is absolutely silent on the three years’ 
experiment; and the Decree of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Sacraments on the process super matrimonio rato et non con- 
summato, May 7, 1923 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XV, 389-436), and Canon 
1963, § 2, state that, when the diocesan court in a case of nullity 
of marriage because of impotency does not find impotency but 
non-consummation of marriage, the court has authority to 
complete the proof for non-consummation and then forward 
the acts to the Holy See with the petition for dispensation from 
non-consummated marriage. Ordinarily the diocesan court is 
not competent to institute the process on valid non-consummated 
marriage without first getting permission from the Holy See, 
but when in a case of impotency non-consummation of the mar- 
riage is established while impotency (1.e., antecedent and per- 
petual inability) remains doubtful, the law authorizes the dio- 
cesan court to draw up the process for proof of non-consumma- 
tion without first seeking and getting permission from the Holy 
See. 


Defects on the Part of Man Which Cause Impotency 


If the membrum virile either through natural defect, or acci- 
dent, or operation, or any other cause is so deformed that no 
copula perfecta (1.e., penetratio vagine mulieris una cum effusione 
seminis ibidem) is possible, there is impotency which, if it pre- 
cedes marriage and is a permanent inability, renders marriage 
null and void. The same is to be said about other abnormal 
conditions of the sexual organs that permanently prevent copu- 
lation. If either through physical weakness or mental attitude 
erectio membri virilis et consequenter penetratio vagine is impos- 
sible, there is impotency; in some cases this may be merely 
relative when caused by mental attitud>. If the man cannot 
perform the conjugal act either because of his own physical 
condition or that of his wife so that deponit semen virile ad os 
vagine tantum, there is at least relative impotency, which, if 
antecedent to marriage and incurable, annuls marriage. There 
are some theologians who, considering that from this manner 
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of sexual intercourse conception may and does at times follow 
by the action of the life germs of the fluid and the attraction of 
the woman’s organism, do not consider such a couple impotent. 
However, it is quite certain that neither conception brought 
about in the way described nor conception by artificial fructi- 
fication (7.e., where the seminal fluid is expelled by the man into 
some receptacle and then injected into the vagina or the womb 
by means of an instrument) can be said to be procreation by 
marriage. It is not likely that the Creator of mankind intended 
any other procreation of offspring by marriage than that which 
is brought about by the natural copulation. Besides, the fe- 
cundation of the woman per depositionem seminis virilis ad os 
vagine is more of the nature of solitary pollution than sexual 
union, and it has been decided that in cases in which the man 
through overexcitability never accomplishes the copulation 
(sed effudit semen ad partes exteriores vagine mulieris), there is 
true impotency, provided that condition is permanently in- 
curable. As to the artificial fecundation, the Holy Office on 
March 26, 1897, had declared that it is not permissible (Acia S. 
Sedis, XXIX, 704). The Decree of the Holy Office does not 
give a reason for saying “non licere,’’ but it is fairly certain 
that the artificial impregnation presupposes an illicit discharge 
of the seminal fluid. 

Matrimonium enim non dat ius marito ad solitariam emis- 
sionem seminis, sed solummodo ad emissionem in conjugali 
copula perfecta que ex lege nature ordinata est ad procreationem 
prolis. Si igitur impossibilis est hec coniunctio inter maritum 
et uxorem, cessat ius ad emissionem seminis. 

Testiculi viri verum semen elaborantes essentiales sunt ad 
matrimonium validum, et insuper canales sic dicti deferentes 
qui conducunt semen virile ad membrum virile in sexuali copula 
per ductus iaculatorios et deponunt semen intra vaginam mu- 
lieris. Summus Pont#fex, Sixtus V, uti vidimus supra, declara- 
vit, virum qui passus est per operationem chirurgicam excisionem 
amborum testiculorum inhabilem esse ad contrahendum matri- 
monium validum. Idem dicendum est si desunt ex alia qualibet 
causa testiculi naturaliter fungentes, vel si testiculi laborant 
perpetua et incurabili atrophia. 
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Vasectomy and Impotency 


Vasectomia, que consistit in eo, ut canales viri semen de- 
ferentes excidantur, vel ligentur ita ut omnis communicatio 
testiculorum cum membro virili impediatur, efficit ut in sexuali 
copula nullum verum semen deponi possit in vaginam mulieris. 
There is considerable controversy whether vasectomy con- 
stitutes impotency and a diriment impediment to marriage if 
it is antecedent to marriage and perpetual. We shall try to sum 
up briefly the controversy. 

The discussion about vasectomy is of special importance in 
the United States where many States have laws decreeing com- 
pulsory sterilization for certain types of criminals, and for those 
afflicted with epilepsy, or with insanity, or with some other 
ailment from which defective offspring is generally born. From 
what we have been able to gather from the writings of a fairly 
large number of canonists and moralists, there is an almost 
unanimous opinion that vasectomy complete and irreparable 
constitutes impotency and, if antecedent to marriage, a diriment 
impediment. The controversy is about the fact whether the 
vasectomy in the individual case was done in such a way that 
the outlet of the semen virile ex testiculis is completely and per- 
manently blocked, or whether the fluxus seminis per vasa de- 
ferentia can be restored by an operation that is not dangerous 
to life. The opinions of the surgeons differ on the question of 
the possibility of restoring to the seminal ducts their natural 
function. In the case of the ligation of the ducts it is admitted 
quite generally that restoration is easy; but when the ducts 
have been cut, it is said that great skill on the part of the surgeon 
is needed to operate successfully, and there seems to be in no 
case any certainty that the severed ducts can be restored to 
conducting again the seminal fluid. From what has been said 
it follows that each individual case of vasectomy has to be in- 
vestigated by professional men commended for their skill and 
trustworthiness with a view to determining whether or not per- 
manent and irreparable impotency has been produced by the 
vasectomy. So long as the impotency is not certain in a given 
case, marriage is not to be forbidden, as is decreed by Canon 
1068. 
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Defects on the Part of the Woman Which Cause Impotency 


The woman is considered impotent if she has no vagina, or 
if it is so deformed that its penetratio per membrum virile mariti 
is impossible. Vagine arctitudo potest inducere impotentiam 
saltem relativam. Vaginismus “is an involuntary spasm of the 
sphinter cunni, or compressor vaginz, sometimes called the bulbo- 
cavernosus muscle of the female. Other muscles of the pelvic 
floor participate in this spasm’”’ (“Medical Essays,” by Medicus, 
p. 41). There are different kinds of vaginismus: some are 
caused by malformation or other defect of the sexual organs of 
the woman; other forms of vaginismus are caused by the mental 
attitude of the woman towards sexual relations. Some forms 
of vaginismus are curable; others seem to be permanent. If 
no copula perfecta is possible, and that condition is permanent 
and incurable, it constitutes impotency, at least relatively so. 

Lack of the womb and the ovaries may be a defect of nature, 
which, though rare, does at times happen. In some cases the 
ovaries or the womb or both have to be removed because of 
disease which threatens the life of the woman, and in such cir- 
cumstances there is no moral wrong in having the operation 
performed. The cutting away or ligating of the fallopian tubes, 
or the removal of the ovaries in order to render a woman sterile, 
is not permitted by the law of God, for neither a private indi- 
vidual nor the public authority of the State has the right to 
dispose at will of the human body and its organisms. Parts of 
the human organs can be sacrificed only when disease in any of 
them threatens the life of the body. It is quite unanimously 
taught by Catholic theologians that the authorities of the State 
have no right to command sterilization of men or women, even 
for crime, because it is inadequate as a penalty and it is an in- 
centive to sin more freely in sexual matters because no concep- 
tion is to be feared. 

The question arises whether a. woman who by natural defect 
or by human interference is deprived of ovaries and womb, or 
who has been made sterile by permanent and irreparable re- 
moval, ligation, etc., of the fallopian tubes is thereby rendered 
impotent in reference to marriage. It is supposed here that the 
woman is absolutely incapable of conceiving from sexual inter- 
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course. In theory there is great controversy among canonists 
whether a woman under those circumstances is impotent and 
therefore incapable of contracting a valid marriage. Many 
canonists and moralists say that there is impotency, and valid 
matriage is impossible. However, for practical purposes the 
controversy has been settled to the effect that such a woman is 
not impotent and can contract a valid marriage. There are 
several decisions of the Holy Office which declare that, when a 
woman has lost the womb and both ovaries through surgical 
operation, she is not to be forbidden to marry. In connection 
with the decision of the Holy Office of July 31, 1895 (Gasparri, 
“Fontes,”’ n. 1174), the late Cardinal Gasparri remarks in a 
footnote that the Holy Office declared on January 16, 1895, 
that recourse must be had to the Holy Office in each case, be- 
cause so far no general principle has been given by the Holy 
Office in the matter, but only decisions of particular cases. 
There are two decisions of the Roman Rota (July 14, 1917, and 
December 18, 1925) in which it is declared that the absence of 
womb and ovaries will not sustain a declaration of nullity for 
reason of impotency (cfr. Bouscaren, ‘‘Canon Law Digest,” II, 
page 112). 


Obligation to Manifest to the Other Party Defects that Have 
Caused Permanent Sterility 


The Church says that neither sterility nor doubtful impotency 
prevents a person from contracting marriage. By the same law 
marriages of those affected by venereal diseases and tuberculosis 
and other ailments, provided there is no permanent impotency, 
are valid, because until this time the Church has not seen fit 
to make any of these afflictions diriment impediments of mar- 
riage. From that law of the Church it does not follow that such 
persons may deceive others by hiding serious secret maladies 
and defects. The Catholic Church, more so than any other 
organization, has insisted on justice and fairness in contracts, 
and she certainly does so in the most important of all human 
agreements by which a permanent new status of the parties is 
created. The law of God which prescribes that man must be 
just and fair in his dealings with others has to be upheld by the 
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Church, for that is her duty. Wherefore, even if parties are 
said by the law of the Church to have a right to embrace the 
married state, they are not given license thereby to deceive 
persons whom they desire to marry. 

There is no doubt that the normal person marrying at an age 
when children can be expected does want a family. The Church 
has always taught that the procreation of offspring is the prin- 
cipal purpose of marriage, though not the only one. A man or 
woman, therefore, when marrying has a right to expect that the 
other party is capable of generating offspring and is free from 
other defects which would be dangerous to the party or the 
children or to both. Besides, if serious defects are not mani- 
fested and are found out after the marriage, the other party 
will resent such concealment as a deception, and unhappiness 
and eventual breaking up of the marital union will result. There 
is no way of freeing the parties from the bond unless the defect 
is of such a nature that it constitutes a diriment impediment. 
All other defects, no matter how injurious to the party that was 
deceived, cannot be used as a plea for obtaining a declaration of 
nullity in the Church. In many cases such unhappy marriages 
lead not only to divorce but to the loss of the Catholic Faith. 








The Native Apostolate 


By JoserH M. LyncH 


There is a significance not yet fully realized in the foundation 
and progress of the Pontifical Society for Native Clergy. Nor is 
it mere coincidence that its staunchest advocate and defender 
under the most difficult and trying circumstances should be 
known in history as Pius XI, “Pope of the Missions,” during 
whose pontificate millions have been received into the true 
Faith. There is indeed a vital connection between this Society 
and the permanent success of the foreign mission apostolate. 
Christianity by its very nature and the will of its Divine Founder 
must be extended to all parts of the earth and include men of 
every race and clime among its followers and selected leaders. 
The fact that this conception of the Church is being better under- 
stood and appreciated indicates that she is entering upon a new 
era of expansion in which hesitancy and doubt regarding the 
worth of native priests is giving way to a willing acceptance of 
the late Holy Father’s command. The present vigorous offen- 
sive for sympathetic support to train and equip them for the 
demands of the parochial ministry is a logical consequence. To 
term this movement “modern” is to run the risk of identifying 
its spirit too closely with the present day. It is but a continua- 
tion of traditional Catholicism. Pius XI, making it the core of 
mission advancement, declared the policy of a native clergy is 
conformable to the example of the first and greatest apostles. 
In insisting upon its application, he became the authorized inter- 
preter of the most ancient Catholic thought and action. 


Challenging Character of the Native Apostolate 


The challenging character of this apostolate can be better 
appreciated if we compare the situation to-day with that of a few 
decades ago. In 1887 there were hardly a handful of native 
priests and few seminaries to train them. To-day there are 
15,979 young men in 264 native seminaries, and 6973 native 
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priests laboring for the conversion and uplift of their own peoples. 
These magnificent results are due under God to the zeal and 
untiring sacrifices of the missionaries of the early days, and in 
large measure to the generous assistance tendered them by the 
members of the Society of St. Peter the Apostle for Native Clergy, 
now known also as the Pontifical Society for Native Clergy. 
What a tribute of admiration and gratitude we owe the memory 
of its founders and first benefactors for having sensed the wisdom 
of the Church’s policy and eagerly devised ways and means of 
putting it into practice! In spite of setbacks and bitter dis- 
appointments and the changing conditions through which the 
new Christians have passed and are passing, there has been a 
steady gain in the number of native priests and, of late years 
especially, in the quality of their clerical training and educational 
equipment. The policy of the Church has been guided by the 
wisdom of God. Her labors have borne fruit unto the day when 
men of all tribes and races will be united in love and worship of 
Him who preached a common doctrine for all, and called to 
membership and government of His Church all the sons of men. 

Catholic missionaries have gone forth in every age on that 
matchless adventure, the alluring quest for souls. We see them 
in apostolic times, in the great middle epoch, and to-day. The 
record of their labors fascinates us. We vie with one another in 
praising the silent courage and various other virtues which 
characterize their careers. Always their plan is the same: 
plant the Faith, watch over its beginnings, then entrust its 
ministration to native workers, and pass on to found other 
centers of Christianity. Often a full generation or more is re- 
quired before the Faith can penetrate the hearts and minds of 
the new adherents, and before they in turn are sufficiently strong 
in numbers and fervor to furnish their own priests. This is the 
era of the pioneer which always precedes spontaneous expansion, 
and during which little hope can be entertained for a native clergy. 
But once Christianity has taken root and its growth been as- 
sured, the day of the foreign missionary ends. From that 
moment the duties and responsibilities of the native clergy begin. 
This procedure has persisted throughout the centuries, no matter 
where or to whom the Word of God has been proclaimed. 
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Thus, the extent to which Christianity is accepted and prac- 
tised in its fullness will depend on the character and ability of 
the first native priests. Being human, outsiders will judge the 
truths of religion by the lives of those-whose sworn duty it is to 
make known and to exemplify their spiritual values. And in 
this the non-Catholics of to-day will be but imitating the con- 
temporaries of the early Christians who were drawn first to 
admire the charity of the preachers of the Gospel, and then to 
embrace the Faith that animated them. Hence, we must direct 
and intensify our efforts for the recruiting and adequate training 
of the first generation of native priests. To do otherwise would 
be to ignore the teaching of history. The splendid progress of 
the Church at home and abroad may be traced infallibly to the 
heroic lives and sacrificial labors of the first missionaries and 
their immediate successors. 


Worth of Native Priests 


What now is the worth of these native priests sprung from 
races long wrongly called inferior, or born of parents recently 
emancipated from the hereditary encumbrances of paganism? 
Theory admits of endless speculation. The lesson of facts is 
undeniable. Exactly fifty years ago, the sons of Cardinal 
Lavigerie brought Christianity into the burning heart of Africa. 
In the mission of Uganda alone they have reared a native clergy 
of black priests and boldly handed over to them the administra- 
tion of parishes. These clerics have given entire satisfaction, 
and on the testimony of the White Fathers can be reproached 
only with a pious excess of zeal. The native clergy of Africa 
reflect every phase of Christian perfection, and we can name a 
native priestly son to illustrate the triumph of grace in every 
conflict wherein Satan seeks to ruin souls. 

Travel now to the vast Continent of Asia, and interrogate the 
missionaries who have labored with native priests for generations. 
Hear the stirring words of Archbishop de Guebriant, Superior 
General of the Paris Foreign Missionaries: ‘‘Brethren, I beseech 
you, believe in the Catholic Church. Believe in the Sovereign 
Pontiff, and permit a veteran missionary to characterize frankly 
the cause of your hesitancy. It is prejudice—racial prejudice— 
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as vain and groundless to-day as it was in apostolic times when 
the recently converted Jews were scandalized at the action of 
Peter and Paul for receiving into the bosom of the Church on 
terms of equality and admitting to the Sacraments the newly 
converted Greeks and Gentiles.”’ 

Let us banish, then, once and for all the white man’s illusion 
that we are invested with prerogatives denied to other races. 
Let us heed rather the compelling testimony of experience. 
Indian priests are numbered to-day by the thousands. Their 
bishops bear testimony that their priestly virtues are not now 
and never have been inferior to those of foreign priests. Visit 
a seminary like the General College of the Paris Foreign Mission 
Society on the island of Penang in Malay. Note the order and 
discipline that reigns in this community of young men who, while 
belonging to ten different nationalities, live in the harmony of 
one faith and one discipline. Have them show you the Archives. 
Among the hundreds of priests trained within its walls there have 
been ninety-two martyrs, twenty-five of whom have been beati- 
fied. Is there a more glorious record anywhere? That, of 
course, does not mean that there have not been disappointments 
and failures, that the scriptural ideal has not at times come into 
collision with all the passions of men; but this circumstance, while 
true, is for the Church neither new nor surprising. The fact 
remains, the Faith purified, transformed and exalted so many of 
the early Chinese and Indo-Chinese clergy that they were able 
to produce martyrs of such eminence and in such numbers that 
their story constitutes one of the most thrilling chapters of 
Christian history. 


Condition of Europe 


The present condition of Europe is an added reason for in- 
creasing our interest in the pontifical work of the native clergy. 
The horrors of war brood tragically to-day over a large part of 
that continent, and the future is indeed unpromising. In some 
of the great Catholic countries the sources of mission aid have 
been stopped entirely, while the inhabitants of others have been 
forced to battle to preserve the Christian heritage in the home- 
land. In God’s Providence it has been left to America to bear 
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for the present the chief burden of mission support. We are 
young, the spirit of courage and adventure is ours, and these 
qualities must be utilized to serve not only the missions in general 
but that vitally important department of mission activity, the 
native clergy, so that additional native priests may be forth- 
coming to direct the mass movements of conversion and instruct 
the Christward-moving thousands. This is the most consoling 
development of to-day’s apostolate, that the multitudes are 
coming into the Church and only an augmented missionary per- 
sonnel will be able to care for them. 


The Church’s Official Approval 


Through one of the greatest missionary Popes since St. Peter 
the Church has officially endorsed the Pontifical Society for 
Native Clergy with words of the warmest commendation. The 
immense services which Pius XI himself rendered this cause are 
so universally known and admired that one need but mention 
them in passing. His heart went out to the native clergy and 
hierarchy and to all who have a hand in their training. They 
were the object of his frequent prayers, the recipients of his un- 
failing generosity. Dissociating the founding and spread of 
Christianity from any race or nationality that would monopolize 
it, he answered in his day, as Peter answered the ancient Jews 
and Romans: “The Kingdom of God is opened to all, and for 
entrance into it neither wealth nor birth are of any avail but 
only virtue and virtuous merit.’’ Pius XII, his gloriously reign- 
ing successor, commenting in May of this year on the Golden 
Jubilee of the Society of St. Peter the Apostle, gave utterance to 
the same thought and stressed the utmost importance not only 
that the Church be established in every country, but that she 
be provided everywhere with battalions of sacred ministers 
native to the soil. 

Earlier Popes advocated this same policy and were insistent 
in urging its adoption. The great Leo XIII sounded a clarion 
call to the bishops of India: “There can be no security for the 
Faith or its propagation if there be wanting a native clergy.” 
Hardly indeed had the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda 
been founded in 1622 when word was dispatched to the Bishop 
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of Macao to elevate to the priesthood youthful Japanese Chris- 
tians who gave serious promise of a clerical vocation. In the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, the same Congregation 
expressed its wish to the first Paris Foreign Missionaries: ‘‘If 
you ordain twelve good native priests, you will render a greater 
service to religion than if you baptized 12,000 idolaters.”” St. 
Paul took especial care to select the best qualified of his converts 
to receive Holy Orders and thus continue the Christian teaching. 
Titus in Crete and Timothy in Ephesus are classic examples 
among many. St. Peter preached the Faith at Antioch and 
ordained St. Ignatius Martyr, a native of that region, as his 
successor. How opportune to recall in this connection the 
memory of the vision of Joppa and the decision which it inspired 
Peter to make with regard to the preaching of the Gospel to the 
Gentiles! It was a question of deciding whether Christianity, 
like Judaism, its foreshadowing, should remain the privilege of a 
particular group, or whether breaking down national prejudices 
and surmounting petty personal interests, it would reach out to 
all men in all places and periods of time. The Church solved 
the difficulty then as now with the same revealed remedy. In 
the name of Christ and in accordance with His mandate she 
broke with the narrow and provincial and launched out into 
universal deeps. Her position, clear for all to see, is Catholic 
both in theory and practice, and this position can be verified 
throughout her history from Peter’s day to ours. 


The World Crisis 


The world crisis reveals the dangers wherewith the Faith is 
confronted, and accentuates the necessity of developing clerical 
leaders.among the new races in the missions. By act and docu- 
ment the enemies of religion in the Old World have made evident 
their determination that Christianity must be annihilated. And 
their methods, though bloodless in many places, have been ruth- 
lessly effective. The Church is made to appear a foreign thing, 
out of sympathy with national aspirations, a barrier to national 
hopes and achievements. If these conditions were to obtain in 
mission lands, the foreign missionaries would be expelled and the 
fruits of past labors lost. What then could save her from utter 
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destruction? Archbishop Costantini supplies the answer: “Only 
a native clergy.” 

What will be the fate of Europe, that European world which 
Pius XI pitied for having spilled so much blood, dug so many 
graves, wasted so much treasure? God alone knows. We know, 
however, that the Church has received the promise of immortality; 
not that she will continue to exist in any particular country until 
the end, or that in one country or continent where she now flour- 
ishes she will not suffer an eclipse. The African Church was 
great and vigorous in Augustine’s day, and a few generations later 
it was no more. If present-day Europe persists in its blindness 
and unmistakable determination to destroy itself, who can tell 
but that in the plan of God the missions which now seem so dis- 
tant and different, and whose clergy appears strange and weak in 
numbers, will be called on and destined to take their places as 
leaders of the Church Universal and rebuild the shattered and 
destroyed temples of the proud and militaristic twentieth century? 
Two thousand years of Christianity—what are they compared to 
eternity? Mayhap, history has so far seen but the infancy of the 
Church, and will witness her emergence into a new and more 
glorious life. These are not the words of a visionary but reflec- 
tions inspired by an allocution of Pius XI not a year before his 
death. Looking to the immense world of the missions, for whose 
welfare he had labored and suffered and prayed to the end, he 
asked: ‘“‘What will be these continents in fifty or a hundred 
years?” May we venture the respectful and historically true 
answer? Their future is contingent upon the zeal and learning of 
their native clergy. Never will the aspiration of the beloved 
Pius be fulfilled, never will the Church Militant sing her songs of 
victory, until priests of every tribe and tongue and people lead 
their flocks to the altar, there to partake of the priceless graces of 
redemption. 


Supernatural Aspect 


There is a final aspect which this subject brings to light and for 
which we can never be sufficiently grateful. It is that, in order to 
realize her hopes for a native clergy, the Church with superb 
daring has silenced the fears of the timorous and relied on the 
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supernatural strength of prayer and the promises of her Divine 
Founder. At the very moment when she holds out to all races 
the distinction and dignities of the priesthood, she applies herself 
with renewed industry to maintain inviolate its sublime standards 
and dreadful responsibilities. This is her cherished teaching. 
When she invites her children to daily Communion, when she 
beckons heroic souls to eminent sanctity, she does something so 
bold, so unprecedented, that she confounds the wise and sets at 
naught the worldly prudent. And the experience of the centuries 
confirms her claim that what is impossible to man is possible to 
God. 

Bright prospects lie in the number and caliber of the native 
candidates who are to play such a decisive part in the religious 
life of the missions. The situation is in many ways like that 
which faced the newly converted nations of the fourth and fifth 
centuries. Having accepted the dogmas and practices of Christi- 
anity, they gave their sons in increasing numbers to carry on the 
work of the ministry when and where the foreign missionaries had 
left off. It is possible that we might see a penetration of the 
Catholic Faith in mission lands comparable to that which oc- 
curred in the last days of the decadent Roman empire. No 
wonder that the late Holy Father exclaimed: ‘The future of the 
missions is in the hands of the native clergy.’’ Yes, under God, 
they are the hope and promise of the Church’s future greatness. 

Ours then is the privilege of lending to the development of this 
work our prayers and material assistance. To our brother- 
priests, first of all, we address a direct and personal appeal. They 
more than the faithful realize the present-day needs and oppor- 
tunities of the missions that can only be met by a numerous and 
well-trained native clergy. And from experience they appreciate 
the difficulties and tremendous costs which clerical training en- 
tails. Parish priests and assistants are therefore invited to co- 
operate themselves and urge others to codperate in this work. 
They are asked to become its active apostles, disseminating litera- 
ture, explaining its merits in sermons and instructions to their 
people, bringing it to the attention of groups in schools, hospitals 
and sodalities, so that singly or collectively the well-disposed may 
adopt a native seminarian and agree to finance his education for 
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the priesthood. These suggestions have been followed with 
gratifying results in sections of this country, and parish revenues, 
far from suffering, have actually increased. Here is a striking 
proof that our people need only be informed of the needs of the 
native clergy to respond with traditional Catholic generosity, 
In the words of an eminent mission leader, the question of the 
native clergy will never be solved until the priesthood in organized 
dioceses of the Christian world throw into the scales the mighty 
weight of their influence. 

At the National Office we have endeavored to promote a nation- 
wide educational program with this purpose in mind. A special 
Native Clergy Bulletin is distributed three times a year to 20,000 
American Mission friends. Catholic Missions, in three monthly 
issues, carries the message to its 350,000 subscribers. We have 
lectured in twenty-nine major and junior seminaries in the 
United States, seeking to acquaint the priests of to-morrow with 
the condition of their fellow-seminarians in mission lands and the 
hopes and plans of the Church for their recruiting and training. 

Given time, native priests will be multiplied and the labors that 
this Pontifical Society will prepare them to accomplish will be even 
greater and more far-reaching. Real merit and never-failing con- 
solation will come to Catholics who, by helping this work, live 
in a practical way up to the Church’s apostolic spirit. The 
Society’s purpose, the training of ‘‘other Christs,”’ is so sublime, its 
work so effective for the salvation of immortal souls, that it 
should appeal to all generous hearts who are eager to be of service 
to the missions. If we can enkindle in our people a willingness to 
promote the aims of this Pontifical Society, and procure for the 
new nations of the mission world a priesthood like our own imbued 
with the dynamic principles of Christianity, benefits will return to 
us in a hundred different ways, not the least of which will be perse- 
verance in well-doing, a living faith, and a spirit of unity that 
will energize priest and people and be a forecast of still greater 
triumphs in the years that are before us. 

May the unusual opportunities of the present hour stir us to the 
utmost of personal effort! May we who are in possession of a 
learned, devoted clergy encourage with energy and perseverance 
this form of the missionary apostolate! Our encouragement can 
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be given in no better way than by contributing burses, scholar- 
ships and pensions in behalf of native aspirants to the priesthood. 
Innumerable spiritual favors have been granted by the Holy See 
to those who assist in preparing native laborers for the far vine- 
yards. The Pontifical Society of St. Peter the Apostle for Native 
Clergy will assume all responsibility for the transmission of gifts, 
and will see that the intentions of the donors are faithfully exe- 


cuted. 








A Survey of the Reviews 


By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


Inter arma silent leges! Alas! silent also become many other voices, 
among them those of the Reviews and periodicals a survey of which 
has been a monthly feature of the Homixetic for some five years. No 
German or Austrian Review now crosses the frontiers; many French 
periodicals have suspended publication, and those that survive will be 
greatly reduced in consequence of the restricted supply of newsprint. 
Up till now periodicals in the English language have not been reviewed 
in these pages, the idea and the hope being that many priests read these 
for themselves. So far none of the October issues of foreign Reviews 
have reached me: this must account for the brevity of the present sur- 
vey.* 


The Exact Moment of Birth and of Death 


In its issue of September 7, which, it announces, will be the last for 
the duration of the war, the Ami du Clergé answers a query put to it as to 
what may be “the last word’”’ both of modern science and of Catholic 
theology about the exact moment when the soul is united to the human 
embryo, and when it leaves the body at death. On neither point can 
there be such a thing as ‘‘the last word,” seeing that both the beginning 
and the end of human existence are shrouded in mystery. Whatever 
may be said or held in theory, the common opinion of theologians is 
that any embryo, whatever stage of development it may have reached, 
must be conditionally baptized if it shows any symptom of life. 

As for any certain and unmistakable signs of death, the only ones are 
decay and putrefaction. In the best medical opinion, in the case of 
death from an ordinary illness, life may go on for five minutes, and even 
much longer, after apparent death. In the case of sudden death (for 
instance, as a result of a stroke or from drowning), life may well go on 
for a couple of hours after its apparent cessation. Accordingly, the 
writer of the article comes to the following practical conclusions: “In 
the case of natural death, the Last Sacraments may be given even within 
a whole hour after the apparent cessation of life, but there is no obliga- 
tion todo so. Within a period of two hours after a sudden death (say, 
from a seizure), the Sacraments may and should be given; in the case of 
drowning, or an electric shock, they may even be given within a period 
of four hours and more, though there is no obligation to do so.” In all 


*Hereafter these ‘“‘Surveys”’ will appear periodically as conditions dictate.— 
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these instances Extreme Unction is the most likely to benefit the victim, 
seeing that it requires the least measure of codperation on the part of 
the recipient. In all these instances the Sacraments are administered 
sub conditione. 























Brevities 


Documentation Catholique of September 7 gives the full text of recent 
legislation by which the French Government endeavors to raise the 
standard of family life and the birth rate of France. The law is a wel- 
come though tardy step in the right direction. It is not content with 
encouraging larger families; it also takes measures against the twin 
enemies of a healthy race, namely, the evils of immorality and alco- 
holism. Etudes of September 20 gives a reasoned examination of the 
law, which it describes as ‘“‘a happy innovation which it would be un- 
grateful and unjust not to welcome,” but which leaves still much to be 
desired, especially as the basic evil of divorce has not been attacked. 

Civilta Cattolica in its issue of September 17—the last number re- 
ceived—prints the original text of the Holy Father’s appeal to the world 
for peace, but though it gives a full account, day by day, of the events 
that led up to the final catastrophe, it refrains from expressing a clear 
and definite opinion on the merits of the dispute. These are admirably 
analyzed and appraised in the ‘“‘Month,” the organ of the English 
Jesuits. As was to be expected, the Editor, in his admirable Comments, 
puts the matter at issue in the clearest light possible. 











Answers to Questions 


Residence of One Month in a Parish Gives Right to Get Married 
in That Parish 


Question: Bertha, who belongs to St. Ann’s parish, wishes to be mar- 
ried in St. Bernard’s parish, but cannot obtain permission from her pas- 
tor to do so. She moves into St. Bernard’s parish a good month before 
her marriage with the sole and only purpose of establishing a ‘‘menstrua 
commoratio.” The pastor of St. Bernard’s parish refuses to marry 
Bertha, and tells her to return to her own pastor. She urges the month’s 
residence as a title to be married in St. Bernard’s parish. The pastor 
still refuses claiming that in establishing a month’s residence in his parish 
Bertha was only trying to avoid her own pastor, and hence was acting 
in fraudem legis. Was the pastor of St. Bernard’s parish right in refusing 
to marry Bertha in his parish? Is Bertha’s action in fraudem legis? 
Which of the two pastors has the right to marry Bertha? 

PASTOR. 


Answer: Canon 1097 puts on an equal footing the pastors of 
domicile, quasi-domicile, and one month’s residence as far as the 
right to witness marriages is concerned. In the acquiring of the 
right to be married in a certain parish, it is immaterial for what 
reason one acquires a domicile, quasi-domicile, or one month’s 
residence in a parish. It is not true that a person acts im fraudem 
legis if he moves into a parish he or she prefers in order to get the 
right to be married there. Canon Law does not in any way call 
such an intention a defrauding of the law; it rather gives the 
people freedom of choice, and the liberty which the general law 
gives no inferior authority may infringe upon. The pastor, there- 
fore, of St. Bernard’s parish was wrong in refusing to witness the 
marriage of Bertha in his parish. We have read a goodly number 
of commentators on the Code of Canon Law, and found that none 
of them speaks of acquiring a month’s residence in fraudem legis. 
All that is required is that a party has lived for a full month prior 
to the marriage in the parish where the marriage is to take place. 
Where the law attaches no conditions, nobody else has a right to 
attach them. With the acquisition of domicile and quasi-domi- 
cile it is somewhat different. The moving to a place with the 
intention to stay there permanently (domicile) or for the greater 
part of a year (quasi-domicile) will not establish domicile or quasi- 
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domicile if the intention is conditioned on some future contin- 
gency—for example, if one gets a certain employment or position, 
if one gets married, etc. (Decision of the Roman Rota, May 5, 
1914; Acta Ap. Sedis, VI, 387.) The rules on the acquisition of 
domicile or quasi-domicile have nothing to do with one month’s 
residence prior to marriage. For the rest, there may be several 
parishes in which the bride has a right to get married, for it is 
possible that she may have a domicile in one parish, a quasi- 
domicile in another parish, and one month’s residence in a third 
one; if so, she has freedom of choice between the various parishes 
for the marriage ceremony. 


Concerning the Nuptial Blessing 


Question: I have read that in cases where married couples have not 
received the nuptial blessing this should be supplied later on. Of course, 
I know it cannot be given until both parties are Catholics. My difficulty 
is regarding the procedure to be followed in giving the blessing in such 
cases. Need it be public, so that members of the congregation know 
what is going on? Is it necessary for the priest to turn around when he 
reads the prayers of the blessing after the Pater noster, and at the end of 
the Mass after the Benedicamus Domino or Ite Missa est? Must he use 
holy water and sprinkle those being blessed? May the blessing be given 
to more than one couple at the time? Is it necessary that he say the 
Nuptial Mass, and if so, is it required that he offer the Mass for those 


receiving the blessing? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer; Canon 1101 prescribes: ‘‘The pastor shall see that 
the contracting parties receive the solemn nuptial blessing, which 
can be given them even after they have lived for a long time in 
marriage. It can be pronounced only in Holy Mass with the 
observance of the special rubrics, and may be given on all days 
with the exception of the forbidden seasons, as specified in Canon 
1108.”’ If the blessing is given, it must be given as prescribed in 
the rubrics of the Roman Missal in the Votive Mass pro Sponso et 
Sponsa. There is no obligation properly so called to receive the 
nuptial blessing. When people have been married for some time, 
they will not easily be induced by the pastor to come for the 
nuptial blessing, at least when other people are present at Mass. 

When several couples are to receive the nuptial blessing, the 
same prayers without any change are said once over all of them. 
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If the rubrics of the day permit the Nuptial Mass (consult the 
Diocesan Ordo), the Votive Mass pro Sponso et Sponsa is to be 
read; if the rubrics do not permit that Votive Mass, the Mass of 
the day is said with the orations from the Mass pro Sponso et 
Sponsa added like a commemoration, and the prayers of the nup- 
tial blessing after the Pater noster and after the Ite Missa est are 
read from the same Votive Mass. The nuptial blessing has 
nothing to do with the stipend for the Mass; that Mass can be 
said for any intention, and if the couple that gets the nuptial 
blessing does not arrange to have the Mass said for themselves, 
the priest may do as he pleases. 

The Bishops of the United States have the faculty to permit the 
nuptial blessing outside of Mass. The formula for this blessing, 
or rather two formulas, are given in the Roman Ritual (Appendix, 
De Matrimonio). 


What Persons Come under ‘‘Procurantes Abortum’’? 


Question: In the February issue, 1934, page 524, of your Review, 
under question IV, answered by J. A. McHugh, S.T.M., it is said: “Tf, 
however, ‘procurer’ is to be understood exclusively of those who directly 
procure abortion, as some hold, it seems Claudius escapes the censure.” 

(1) Who are some of the names of canonists referred to by Dr. 
McHugh? 

(2) Cana priest safely follow that opinion? 

This was discussed recently by a number of priests, and for that reason 


an answer would be appreciated. 
X. Y. Z. 


Answer: In the case to which our correspondent refers, Claud- 
ius is the one who by fornication with Claudia had caused her to 
be pregnant, and he is the one who urged Claudia to have the 
abortion performed, and to make his advice effective, he promised 
to pay the expenses of the operation to the extent of two hundred 
dollars. We have a number of commentaries of the Code at 
hand, and of all these we found only one, Ayrinhac (‘‘Penal Legis- 
lation in the Code,’ n. 305, 1920 edition), who would exclude the 
mandantes, and, a fortiori, the consulentes, like Claudius. Ayrin- 
hac refers to Santi as holding that opinion. Santi, in his ‘‘Prelec- 
tiones Iuris Canonici,’”” Book V, Title X, n. 8, holds that the 
mandantes do not incur the penalties for abortion. He, however, 
comments on the law before the present Code of Canon Law. 
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Very likely other commentators on the old law can be found who 
are of the same opinion. The Code has revised the old law, and, 
especially in the matter of penalties, it has set up rules which did 
not exist in the old law. Wherefore, it is not possible to quote 
commentators on the old law on every point in explanation of the 
text of the Code. 

The Code defines what kind of participation, in any of the 
crimes enumerated and punished in the fifth book, makes one 
liable for the offense and its penalty together with the principal 
perpetrator. Canon 2209 reads: (1) Persons who conspire to 
commit an offense, and also physically concur in the execution of 
the same, are all guilty in the same degree, unless circumstances 
increase or diminish the liability of some individual; (2) in an 
offense which of its nature requires an accomplice, every party is 
equally guilty, unless the contrary appears from the circum- 
stances; (3) not only the person who orders (mandans) the com- 
mission of an offense, and who is therefore the principal author of 
it, but also all who induce another or concur in its commission in 
any manner, contract the same liability, ‘‘all other things being 
equal, as the perpetrator of the offense himself, if the offense 
would not have been committed without their help.” 

Canon 2231 rules: “If several persons concurred in the perpe- 
tration of an offense, though the law speaks of one only, all who 
coéperate in the manner specified in Canon 2209, 1-3, are liable 
for the same penalty, unless the law explicitly states the contrary.” 

From these texts our correspondent can convince himself that 
the participation of Claudius in the abortion certainly incurs the 
penalties ordained against abortion. There is some slight doubt 
whether the physician and nurses or other assistants of the doctor 
in performing the abortion incur the penalties. As far as we can 
judge, there is not sufficient authority (doctrinal) to make the 
application of the law to them solidly doubtful. We notice that 
Ayrinhac, in the place cited, and: Augustine (‘‘A Commentary on 
Canon Law,’ VIII, 400) are among the few who incline towards 
excusing them from the penalties. However, it seems that their 
arguments are based on the former law and its commentators, 
and, as we saw, the Code has its own rules on participation in 
crime, rules that did not exist before, 
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Priests’ Retreats and Abstaining from Saying Mass 


Question: Is there any Roman law or anything in the Councils of 
Baltimore that will not allow the priests to say Mass during the priests’ 
retreat without the permission of the Ordinary, especially when Mass can 
be celebrated at a time that will not upset the order of the retreat? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: We need not say much on this subject, for Rev. 
Charles F. Curran, D.D., has dealt with the matter in two articles 
of our Review, “The Celebration of Mass During Priests’ Re- 
treats,’ July, 1921, p. 899, and “The Massless Retreat,” July 
1926, p. 1021. The practice of not saying Mass during the priests’ 
retreat, a time when the priests could say it with more devotion 
than any other time of the year, is very strange indeed. It is 
difficult to find an explanation of the omission of the most exalted 
act of religion during a week when priests are expected to become 
more conscious than ever of the spiritual values of our faith and to 
put all possible fervor in doing those things that honor God and 
sanctify their souls. 

As to the one practical difficulty which seems to have given the 
pretext for the unfortunate custom—the many altars, the equip- 
ment and the time required for a great number of priests to say 
Mass—Dr. Curran has taken into account all these difficulties, and 
has shown how the same have been overcome time and again at 
Eucharistic Congresses and other large gatherings of the clergy 
when arrangements were made not for a hundred or two hundred, 
but for a thousand and more priests to say Mass daily. He also 
remarks that in more than one of the large dioceses of French 
Canada the priests say Mass during their retreat. It surely can 
be done, and the greatness and importance of the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass is such that even considerable difficulties in making its 
celebration possible to the priests on retreat should count as 
nothing. 


Carrying the Blessed Sacrament to Some Church or Chapel 
for Benediction 


Question: Can a priest get permission from the Ordinary of the dio- 
cese to take the Blessed Sacrament from the parish church to a nearby 
church where the Blessed Sacrament is not kept (as is the case in most 
mission churches), or to a chapel of Religious to give Benediction? 
SACERDOS. 
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Answer: In Canon 1265 we read that nobody is allowed to 
keep the Blessed Sacrament in his home or to carry it with him on 
ajourney. There is an Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Propaganda to Archbishop Kenrick of Baltimore, February 
25, 1859 (published in the Appendix to the Decrees of the Second 
Plenary Council of Baltimore), in which the Sacred Congregation 
states that it had learned that in some dioceses in the United 
States priests when travelling carried with them from morning to 
night the Blessed Sacrament, because they might accidentally 
meet some Catholic who was dangerously ill. The Sacred Congre- 
gation says that such a practice altogether contravenes the dis- 
cipline of the Church and must be stopped. The Sacred Congre- 
gation wants the Archbishop to prescribe regulations by which the 
carrying of the Blessed Sacrament outside the churches or chapels 
where it is reserved be limited to urgent causes and to the actual 
ministry of the priest. The Second Plenary Council of Baltimore 
commenting on this Decree (in n. 264) says that the urgens causa 
justifying the carrying of the Blessed Sacrament outdoors must 
be judged by the circumstances of place and time and other cir- 
cumstances. From what has been said, it may be rightly con- 
cluded that the Ordinary of the diocese has authority to judge 
what constitutes an urgent reason for the carrying of the Blessed 
Sacrament from its place of reservation to any other place. The 
priest has authority to do so for the Communion of the sick only. 
Concerning the Singing of Hymns in the Vernacular in Church 

Services 


Question: We had some controversy about the chanting of hymns in 
the vernacular in church services, and some priests claimed that it is 
wrong and forbidden to sing any hymn in the vernacular before the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed; that it is wrong during Low Mass to sing 
any hymn in the vernacular after the Consecration, because at that 
moment Christ is exposed or present on the altar outside the tabernacle; 
that it is wrong to finish Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament by a 
hymn in the vernacular. The only way to end Benediction should be by 
singing the Laudate Dominum. After Benediction, if any hymn in the 
vernacular is sung, the priest should not stand at the foot of the altar 
waiting the end of the hymn but should withdraw at once to the sacristy. 
Finally, during the month of October the beads must be said kneeling. 
Please give the rules on these points from Roman documents or from 


teliable authors. 
SACERDOS. 
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Answer: The Sacred Congregation of Rites has answered that 
the choir is permitted to sing hymns in the vernacular before the 
Blessed Sacrament solemnly exposed, with the exception of the 
Te Deum and other liturgical prayers, which should be sung in 
Latin only (Decreta Authentica, n. 3537). Immediately before 
the blessing with the monstrance the Zantum ergo, the versicle 
Panem de celo, and the oration to the Blessed Sacrament are to be 
sung (Decreta Authentica, n. 3513). After the Benediction, the 
Psalm Laudate Dominum omnes gentes is usually sung, but a 
hymn in the vernacular may be sung after the reposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament in the tabernacle, as is stated in Decree n. 2791, 
ad 2, of the Decreta Authentica. There is no prohibition forbid- 
ding the celebrant to wait at the foot of the altar until the hymn is 
finished. 

All during Low Mass prayers and hymns in the vernacular may 
be said and sung, provided the Ordinary of the diocese does not 
object, for Decree n. 3880 of the Decreta Authentica permits it ‘‘de 
consensu Ordinarii,’’ but it forbids singing in the vernacular dur- 
ing High and Solemn High Masses. 

As to the manner of reciting the Holy Rosary in October or at 
any other time, there is no regulation that the people must be 
kneeling during its recitation. Kneeling is the proper position if 
the Rosary is said during Mass or during the Exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 


STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 

















Roman Documents 
First Encyclical of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII 


The Holy Father wrote this his first Encyclical to the Catholic 
world after the outbreak of the present European war. He had 
made every possible effort to induce the nations of Europe con- 
cerned in the present conflict to settle their differences without 
recourse to war. His heart is bleeding in seeing the horrors al- 
ready wrought by the war, and he knows that these are only the 
prelude to the horrible devastation of property and human life 
that is to come if this war continues for any length of time. 

The Holy Father’s Encyclical has been published, not only in 
the Catholic press throughout the United States, but also by many 
daily newspapers and in pamphlet form by the Catholic News 
Service. The translations into Italian, English, French, German 
and Spanish were made officially at Rome, and given to the news- 
papermen at the Vatican on October 27. Since the English text 
has been widely circulated in the United States, it would be to no 
purpose at this time to reprint the entire text in this REviEw. 
However, emphasis on a few of the leading ideas and principles 
expressed by the Vicar of Christ may be useful to our readers. 

It is a very consoling fact to Catholics and to all Christians 
generally that the secular press received the Encyclical of the Holy 
Father with profound respect and wholehearted approval of the 
ideas expressed by His Holiness. The word of Christ spoken 
through His Vicar on earth still finds a receptive soil in the heart 
of the Christian world, though, unfortunately, that same soil is 
contaminated by a great deal of sinfulness. 

The Holy Father points out that the present calamity of another 
great war is the best defense of Christianity. ‘From the im- 
mense vortex of error and anti-Christian movements there has 
come forth a crop of such poignant disasters as to constitute a 
condemnation surpassing in its conclusiveness any merely theo- 
retical refutation.”” Men thought that they could develop a high 
degree of civilization without God and His Christ, and they fall 
into barbarous and inhuman warfare, the direct opposite of human 
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culture and refinement. St. James the Apostle says: “From 
whence are wars and contentions among you? Are they not 
hence, from your concupiscences which war in your members? 
(James, iv. 1). 

The Holy Father points out the source of the conflicts between 
nations when he says: “‘When God is hated, every basis of mor- 
ality is undermined; the voice of conscience is stilled or at any 
rate grows very faint, that voice which teaches even to the illiter- 
ate and to uncivilized tribes what is good and what is bad, what 
lawful, what forbidden, and makes men feel themselves respon- 
sible for their actions to a Supreme Judge. . . . The Holy Gospel 
narrates that when Jesus was crucified “there was darkness over 
the whole earth’”’ (Matt., xxvii. 45): a terrifying symbol of what 
happened and still happens spiritually whenever incredulity, 
blind and proud of itself, has succeeded in excluding Christ from 
modern life, especially from public life, and has undermined faith 
in God as well as faith in Christ.”’ 

There were plenty of wars when Europe was Christian, for so 
long as there is human passion and sin, there will be wars; but 
‘perhaps they never felt the intense pessimism of to-day as to the 
possibility of settling them, for they had then an effective moral 
sense of the just and the unjust, of the lawful and the unlawful, 
which by restraining outbreaks of passion left the way open to an 
honorable settlement. In our days, on the contrary, dissensions 
come not only from the surge of rebellious passions, but also from 
a deep spiritual crisis which has overthrown the sound principles 
of private and public morality.” 

“Once the authority of God and the sway of His law are denied 
(by divorcing civil authority from every kind of dependence upon 
the Supreme Being), the civil authority as an inevitable result 
tends to attribute to itself that absolute autonomy which belongs 
exclusively to the Supreme Maker. It puts itself in the place of 
the Almighty, and elevates the State or group into the last end of 
life, the supreme criterion of the moral and judicial order, and 
therefore forbids every appeal to the principles of natural reason 
and of the Christian conscience.’’ The inalienable rights of the 
individual and of the family are wiped out by a State that puts 
itself in the place of God. However, God in His own good time 
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will wipe out the powers that dare to fight against God and His 
Church. Many powerful nations and governments have made 
war against God and His Church in the last nineteen hundred 
years, but the Church has seen them all rise and fall and disap- 
pear, she still continues her mission in the world that Christ com- 
mitted to her, and her spiritual kingdom is not of this world. 
“Once the bitterness and the cruel strifes of the present have 
ceased, the new order of the world, of national and international 
life, must rest no longer on the quicksands of changeable and 
ephemeral standards that depend solely on the selfish interests of 
groups and individuals. No, they must rest on the unshakable 
foundation, on the solid rock, of natural law and of Divine Revela- 
tion.”’ 

The Holy Father asks the children especially to pray for peace, 
a peace of justice and charity, a peace made not for selfish gain of 
those who may have the upper hand in the present struggle, but 
a peace that is apt to unite the hearts and minds of the peoples of 
all nations in the consciousness of their common brotherhood in 
God. He begs all worshippers of the true God to pray for such a 
peace with all confidence, knowing that God can do all things. 
The Encyclical was issued at Castel Gandolfo, near Rome, on 
October 20, 1939. 


Pontifical Appointments 


Most Rev. William O’Shea, Prefect Apostolic of Peng Yang, 
has been made Titular Bishop and Vicar Apostolic of the Vi- 
cariate of Heijo; Most Rev. Frederick A. Donaghy has been made 
Titular Bishop and Vicar Apostolic of Wuchow. 

The following have been made Privy Chamberlains to His 
Holiness: the Very Rev. Msgri. John Delaney and William F. 
Lawlor (Archdiocese of Newark); Walter Funcke, John Hogan 
and Claude Sechi (Diocese of Ogdensburg); Francis Chaloner 
and T. Ambrose Griffith (Archdiocese of Vancouver); Vincent B. 
Balmat (Diocese of Cleveland); Edward Browne and Clement 
Constable (Diocese of Southwark); John J. Leven and James B. 
Reidy (Diocese of Peoria); George Jeffrys (Diocese of Hexham). 

STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











Homiletic Bart 


Catechetical Instructions for the Month of January 


Practice of Religion (Continued) 
By C. C. MartTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 
The Feast of the Circumcision 


On Fulfilling Our Ministry 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The liturgy of the Feast. 
(2) On fulfilling our “‘ministry’’—our “service.” 
(3) As New Year’s Day should remind us, we do not know how much 
time we have at our disposal to fulfill our ‘‘ministry.” 
(4) Fidelity to our name of ‘‘Christian.” 
(5) All true Christians—followers of Christ—must be to some degree 
“‘saviours” in imitation of Him. 


This is the Feast of the Name-Day of Our Lord; but the Mass is sing- 
ularly unoriginal. The Epistle, for example, is the same as that for the 
First Mass on Christmas Day, and the prayers are used often during the 
year. There is, moreover, the Feast of the Holy Name of Jesus (Second 
Sunday after Epiphany), which is much more definitely a Feast con- 
cerned with the saving Name. We begin then by considering the day as 
New Year’s Day, and advance into it by the Mass for the Eve, or rather 
for the Feast of St. Silvester, which has always seemed to us very ap- 
propriate for that day. 

The Epistle read on New Year’s Eve is that which is used also for 
Doctors of the Church; but if ever there was an extract from the Scrip- 
tures which urges us to work, this is it. ‘‘Do you keep wide awake, and 
in all circumstances work! Do the work of an Evangelist! Fill full 
your ministry! Keep control of yourself.’”” Perhaps the Greek is even 
more emphatic: “But do you keep control of yourself in all things [un- 
like the frivolous hunters after novel doctrine Paul had been mention- 
ing]; endure suffering . .. . As for me, I am already being poured out as 
a libation, and the moment for my separation—soul from body, self 
from all this earthly work—is pressing upon me. I have fought the 
noble fight; I have finished the course, I have kept safe my trust” (that 
which was entrusted to me, I think, rather than ‘‘the faith’’). 


Every Christian Has a “‘Ministry’’ to Fulfill 


St. Paul was handing on his ministry to Timothy; the latter in his 
turn handed it forward, and to us it has descended—to us, layfolk quite 
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as much as priests, though in different kind. Looking back over the 
finished year, during how much of it shall we find that we were “keeping 
true to our trust’’—bringing our service, according to its nature, to 
its fullness? Moment after moment has dropped irrevocably into the 
bottomless past: without a pause, without any respite that we may 
draw breath, the moments of the New Year begin forthwith to do the 
same. How many of us have so much as been conscious that each Chris- 
tian in the world has a ministry—a service—to fulfill there? 

And we certainly do not know how long we have within which it must 
be done. The Gospel on New Year’s Eve reminds us of that with, at 
first, extreme austerity. So, too, does its ending. We are to be like men 
quite ready for a journey—dressed for travel; yes, though it be the mid- 
dle of the night, there must we be with lamps lit! We have to be like those 
friends of the bridegroom who returned early from the feast to make 
sure that all was in readiness for his home-coming. 

Here already are two metaphors—our own start upon a journey and 
our welcome to the bridegroom on his arrival to where we are. And 
finally, Our Lord uses a third, not hesitating (as in these ‘‘sketched 
outlines” of parables and even in actual parables He does not hesitate) 
to compare Himself to what we never might have thought: to that 
judge who neither feared God nor cared about men, but was in the end 
persuaded by the importunately praying widow: and again, to the 
thief who digs his way under, or through, the soft earthen walls of 
Palestinian houses, surprises the householder, and makes away with his 
possessions. Naturally, the point, and the only point here, is that ‘‘at 
the hour when you do mot expect Him, the Son of Man shall come.” 
That is the one fact that Our Lord declares about His Coming—whether 
it be that coming which is personal to each of us, or His Last Coming. 
It will not be when or as we think. And by His coming to us individually 
we can mean much more than physical death. There can quite well be, 
during our life, the opportunity for a vital choice infinitely more definite 
in its spiritual and everlasting effects than bodily death is. And we 
may, unless we are wide-awake, not so much as notice that the offer has 
been made, or that we have rejected it. The thief may have stolen all 
that would have made a whole difference of state to us. 


The Reward 


The undoubted austerity of the Gospel is softened by the extreme 
tenderness of the middle verses. When the Master comes, He will recog- 
nize how tired are the servants who have been keeping awake and work- 
ing for Him. He will make them take their places at His table, and 
(transiens) will cross over, invert the réles, and Himself serve them. 
True, parables are parables, not allegories, and we are not to look for 
an exact correspondence between the details of the story and the spiritual 
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truth which it illustrates. It is not exact to say that in heaven Our 
Lord will ‘‘serve us.”” But He does manifest to us the sort of love that 
is His towards us, and how He wishes us to think of Him as putting no 
limit to His desire of being at our service. 

And to what is this due if not to His being our Saviour? ‘Jesus’ 
means “‘Jehova saves.” “God was in Him, reconciling all things to 
Himself.” We think that more than once we have recalled how much 
more a ‘‘name’’ meant to the ancient world, especially the Oriental one, 
than a mere ticket. It belonged to the whole personality: he who knew 
the “‘inner’’ name of things, had power over their realest self. And 
when anyone received a special or extra name, as Our Lord did and as 
He caused Simon to receive, that name corresponded definitely to some- 
thing the recipient was, or was to do. 


Fidelity to Our Name of ‘“‘Christian’’ 


Hence, how appropriate was last Sunday’s Collect to this Feast! More 
even to our purpose than that for the Feast of the Holy Name itself! We 
ask that ‘‘in the Name of Thy beloved Son’”’ we may abound in good 
works. Weare to be true to our name of “Christian,” and we are to be, 
and work, in the very person of Jesus Christ. We have sometimes almost 
flinched when about to speak to what they call an “‘average’’ congrega- 
tion about this our incorporation into Christ, and the nature of our work 
once it is done “in Him.” But we have always realized that it would 
have been to default, indeed to betray, had we not so spoken. Who 
more “‘average’’—indeed, who less Christian-wise developed—than most 
of St. Paul’s audiences? And, to be personal for a moment, it has always 
been from the more elegant congregations that we have received criti- 
cisms for being “‘high-brow,” “‘above the hearers’ heads.”’ The selfsame 
sermon—at least, a sermon using the same ideas and very nearly the 
same words—would have been listened to and assimilated by very 
simple people. There is, and there must be, an “affinity” between 
Christ’s doctrine and the human heart; and He Himself said that the 
more childlike we were when coming to listen to Him, the better would 
we lay hold upon the Kingdom of God. 

Therefore, at the beginning of the year and on this Feast, let us boldly 
call to our flocks to become saviours. Those upon whom the title co- 
redemptrix has been found to jar, have not, I think, reflected on the fact 
that every Christian is meant to join in Christ’s redemptive work. 
No man liveth unto himself; and certainly the Christian must not. 


All Must Be ‘‘Saviours’’ 


It has been said that in good education you should never teach a child 
something without also giving him something to do in connection with 
what you have taught; nor should we ever give anything to do without 
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explaining its “why,” its bearing and aim, both before and afterwards. 
This is to set the entire man in activity. Perhaps much of our failure 
has been due to our not acting thus. We teach Catechism, and indeed 
ever increasingly do we develop the intelligent side of our faithful—or, 
to be more accurate, their knowledge about the Faith, which is not, I 
fear, at all the same thing as understanding it deeply. But even so we 
may not have encouraged them to ‘act accordingly,” and “‘accord- 
ingly” here means “in proportion.” Why haven’t we? I trust, not for 
inferior motives (even unconfessed), such as that a very active laity is 
a nuisance, that it is even dangerous to ecclesiastical authority. It may 
be, because we simply do not see what the laity can do save be ‘“‘pious.”’ 
“Piety is useful ad omnia,” no doubt: but it zs for, and in, everything 
else that it is useful. A man or woman has a lot more in his or her 
nature than a faculty for being pious. Piety by itself does not develop 
the whole man. We wish to go forth, then, ‘‘complete men” in Christ, 
in whom alone we do find our fulfillment, and who is Himself, says St. 
Paul, continuously ‘‘full-filling Himself in us.” 

One concrete suggestion! It is regrettable when Christians have for 
first name, as they say, some non-Christian name. In South Africa, in 
Catholic kraals, we used to meet many a small Helena, Rosa, Teresa— 
and even, when imagination ran out, a Helena 2, a Rosa 4! But in a 
Protestant kraal, you would meet a poor little Tennyson, Woodrow, 
and even a tiny black Stalin! At least that last name meant something; 
it indicated a homage; an ideal—alas that the name was so ill-chosen. 
But a little black Tennyson! Or quite meaningless names like Bunt! 
Even Sid, though friendly, is mot “‘Christian.”” Let us have honest 
Christian names, and know about our Saint, and feast him in most 
princely way when his Feast comes round! 


Sunday in the Octave of the Epiphany 


Knowledge and Holiness 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles. 
(2) Growth in true wisdom. 
(3) Wisdom and knowledge. 
(4) Providing for the intellectual needs of the laity. 
(5) Knowledge and holiness. 


Most sermons on the Feast of the Epiphany or on the Sunday in its 
Octave deal with the story of the Magi, which is so familiar that we 
need say nothing about it in this series. The missionary character of the 
Feast will presumably be self-evident, and so neither need that be 
touched on separately, save that we might indicate this: the Epiphany 
was the Manifestation of Our Lord to the Gentiles; the Gentiles of to- 
day are no doubt those still technically pagan; yet we hardly want to 
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turn this Childhood Feast into a foreign-mission appeal day. Not wish- 
ing, however, to forget that God does mean us to manifest His Son to 
pagans of some sort, we shall regard any non-Catholic as “‘pagan,’’ not 
implying anything unkind or wounding by that word, but simply non- 
Christian. 

Again, since, as we said, sermons have their subject-matter practically 
supplied ready-made by the exquisite Gospel narrative, we need not 
think, in this short paper, of supplying material which can be directly 
turned into sermon-matter. We want to take a particular point which 
we find in the Mass for the Sunday in the Octave, a Sunday which is, 
quite naturally, as a rule swamped by the Feast itself, both liturgically 
and in the pulpit. 


Growth in True Wisdom 


We ask, in the Prayer, ‘‘to see what ought to be done, and to grow 
strong to accomplish that which we have seen.”’ In the Epistle, we read 
St. Paul’s very emphatically introduced advice: mon plus sapere quam 
oportet sapere, sed sapere ad sobrietatem: though the Greek suggests 
“cleverness,” almost intellectual ‘‘brightness,’”’ rather than knowledge, 
we are within our rights if we take the Latin as suggesting that we are 
not to be “wiser” than is good for us, but to exercise our intelligences 
short of losing our heads, as they say; without allowing any pet idea to 
run away with us. All that we think or do ought to be governed by, 
controlled by, our Faith. None the less, St. Paul is certainly not exhort- 
ing us not to think! And our seminarians, who propose to be priests, 
are asssuredly put through a very stiff intellectual discipline. 

The Gospel contains the story of Our Lord’s being found in the Tem- 
ple. If we read it carefully, we shall see that the scene was not a class 
in which a rabbi was teaching boys (to whom Our Lord joined Himself), 
but a group of rabbis discussing among themselves some moral or ritual 
point. Our Lord stood and listened, and from time to time asked them 
questions; you can often judge of a boy’s mind by the very questions he 
asks, and no wise teacher ever attempts to teach otherwise than by 
asking a good many questions himself, and eliciting what his pupil al- 
ready thinks, or can be shown that he thinks. And these rabbis were 
also astonished by Our Lord’s thoughtful answers. When His parents 
found Him, He made His enigmatic reply which they themselves did 
not understand; and, having gone home, proceeded, says St. Luke, to 
increase in wisdom—earlier, he has noted rather Our Lord’s and the 
Baptist’s increase in physical strength and, of course, in favor with God. 


Wisdom and Knowledge 


We cannot then disguise from ourselves that to-day’s Liturgy empha- 
sizes in a marked way the notion of “wisdom” and knowledge. Its praises 
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are sung; but also we are given to understand that it is a subject also 
for warning. Knowledge, like drink, can be “heady.” 

We know that in the United States, as presumably all over the Church, 
not least because of the orders of the late Pope and in virtue of that some- 
what alarming document, ‘‘Scientiarum Dominus,” learning and instruc- 
tion are being attended to very seriously. The laity are being ‘‘in- 
structed” as maybe never before. In these paragraphs, we are not 
meaning to insist on the dangers or even difficulties involved in this, but 
deal with the general topic from a special angle. 

We suffer very much in our apostolate by often knowing less than 
the people we are talking to. Possible it may be only in their “depart- 
ment” that we know less, but it remains that we know less. Thus, we 
can enunciate “‘principles’’ and do—for example, those connected with 
social justice or with “nationalism.” But people get absolutely sea-sick 
if we are always doing that, and never apply our principles to facts, even 
if we happen to know the facts. Wesay: ‘You cannot expect the Pope, 
my bishop, or me to mix ourselves up in politics; and anyhow I am not 
going to get mixed up in a libel action—or (here I blush a little) offend 
Mr. X, my wealthiest parishioner on whom I wholly depend for Z.” 
Then my “objector” says: “But surely you must give us a lead—have 
something to say about the rents in such and such a district, the wages 
paid in such or such a shop, or series of shops?” No. Not only I insist 
on sticking to principles, but I simply don’t know what those rents or 
wages are. I talk about marriage, pagan worships, the Scriptures—and I 
find that others know much more about these subjects than I do. This 
is humiliating to me, and exasperating to him. Any fool can “‘denounce” 
this or that sort of iniquity from the pulpit; in fact, I may very much 
enjoy hearing my fine phrases rolled off about race-suicide or race-adora- 
tion, about neo-paganism or the sins of Germany, England, Japan, or 
the Pacific Islands. In the opposite direction, I can be quite clever at 
“applying” Christ’s words (such small minority of them as I dare to 
quote), or His parables, without having the slightest idea what He 
really meant. I should be really interested to know what most of us sup- 
pose the 11th Post-Communion for special prayers in the Masses for the 
Dead means, when we inform God that He alone is competent to supply 
“a medicine after death.” Notice—a medicine, not a punishment 
merely. A proper purge. 


Intellectual Needs of the Laity 


I must not allow myself to write carelessly: but I notice this—there 
exists a society called the “Student Christian Movement.” Judging 
by those of its meetings that I have been to, its members may be able 
to talk a dreadful amount of nonsense. No matter. They are en- 
thusiasts, and they do want to know. They study. They chew the 
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Bible, church history, ethical dogmas. They exist in a score of lands. 
They are lay folk; theirs is the initiative; they have an appetite. Many 
of them work extremely hard, and prefer their study and their discus- 
sions to “‘the pictures.” They wrestle with the prophets, with St. 
Paul, with Karl Marx. If they ask us what we think Joel—what St. 
John, writing the Apocalypse and inspired to do so by the Holy Ghost 
and inerrant consequently—meant; nay, what Christ on many an oc- 
casion could possibly have meant (“I will convict the world of sin, of 
justice and of judgment”); or what this or that Psalm that we recite 
weekly, means—could we answer? I am sure that I could not always. 

No shame to us, quite often. No one man can be an all-round expert. 
But many a man can get to know quite a lot if only he occupies his spare 
time with trying to find out. The matter is of desperate importance. 
Suppose a young priest has zo intellectual interests. How will he fill 
his empty hours? How will he fill them, especially if he be isolated? 
I suppose that even in the U.S. A. there are isolated priests, and young 
ones at that. If he fills it with study, will it be a study which is purely 
professional—Decrees of Congregations, complicated cases of con- 
science, devout surmises as to what the Scriptures can mean, or endless 
“applications” of their mere words? 


Knowledge and Holiness 


Readers will, I am sure, understand me. No man in his senses would 
hope for the same work, or results, from everybody. Everyone knows 
that the least touch of holiness is worth all the learning in the wor'd. 
If we could have a race of ‘‘Curé d’Ars priests,’’ we could dispense with 
all the scholars. Or could we? A man of science too has a soul to be 
saved. A historian too may be utterly confounded by what he thinks 
he sees the history of the Church to have been. The Communist, at 
least for some years of his youth, is probably not only sincere, but 
passionately so, with a passion which would that we could recognize in 
ourselves for all that belongs to our Faith! Only to-day have I re- 
ceived two letters—one very illiterate, but passionately sincere. ‘‘Ah, 
get rid of your prayers recited at Brooklands speed [Brooklands is a 
place where they drive very fast on motor-bicycles or in cars; people 
stand at certain points hoping to see an accident], and your formulas 
that no one understands.”’ The other is from a Catholic, but a sneering 
one. “I don’t see the use of the Immaculate Conception. The As- 
sumption! What is the point of it? I am now prouder of belonging to 
X nationality than of being a Catholic. What did our Pope say about 
Abyssinia? Do be charitable! Charity can heal sins against chastity, 
but I never heard that chastity can count if there is no charity.”” Soon. 
A nasty letter, I agree. But so symptomatic! The writer had never 
known. 
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Second Sunday after Epiphany 


A Christian Conception of Marriage 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Significance of Our Lord’s presence at the marriage feast. 
(2) Laxity of prevailing views on marriage. 
(3) Positive and negative approach to Catholic doctrine, 
(4) The ‘‘mystical” aspect of marriage. 
(5) Prudery not synonymous with chastity. 


We had hoped to keep some sort of logical sequence in these papers, 
but cannot. We have to be guided by the contents of the Mass for 
each Sunday, and primarily the Gospel. We are moreover in a diffi- 
culty, because it is desirable, we are told, to suggest something that may 
be of use in sermons, and are very doubtful about our ability to do that; 
we think that the clergy will have plenty of material in their own minds, 
and that anyhow a priest is well advised to preach his sort of sermon to 
his sort of audience. However, it is our duty to try, within the section 
of this long series that has so kindly been entrusted to us, to cover the 
“Christian Life’ as a whole, and if possible to detect at least possible 
reasons for the vast discrepancy between the mass of apostolic work we 
provide and the apparent results. What God does secretly in souls, we 
cannot tell: but few of us fail to note the discrepancy. 

One department of that life is certainly the married state, and judging 
by the quantity of books now published by Catholics on the subject, 
not to mention the very frank Casti Connubii, we have abandoned the 
policy of silence as to the sexual element in life, though please God we 
shall never give up either dignity or due reticence. The Gospel, con- 
cerned with Our Lord’s very first miracle, happily worked at His Moth- 
er’s request, during a wedding feast at which both He and she were 
present, causes us to turn to this subject on this Sunday. We might 
reflect that all marriage feasts in old days, and I expect even now in 
country parts or in less sophisticated circles, lent and lend themselves 
to a good deal of rough joking, or at any rate to a plainness of speech 
which might disconcert modern susceptibilities even of a “‘cultural,”’ 
not necessarily spiritual, sort. Our Lord and His Mother did not absent 
themselves because of the likelihood of this. 


Laxity of Prevailing Attitude towards Marriage 


The matter has an added importance because of the tendency of all 
States to increase governmental regulation of marriage. As we write 
(late September, 1939), Europeans are foreseeing the possibility of an 
interim of much chaos combined with rigid governmental control of 
life. We are anxious because, should the War swing in one direction, 
people in lands ruled by German and Russian authority would have very 
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little chance of living a sexual life of the kind which alone we consider 
to be Christian. But should the War swing in the opposite direction, 
we fear even more a frightful period of communistic violence in Central 
Europe, with results, if possible, still more dreadful to Christian family 
life and to sexual morality in general. 

The extreme opposite, too, seems to me, and not unexpectedly, to be 
verified—a great increase in the most revolting and hypocritical senti- 
mentalism. Wherever the mechanical (governmental or other) gets 
predominance, so too does the sensual. The higher pleasures and more 
intellectual interests suffer. But our complete human nature always 
demands satisfaction in all its elements; so sensuality will become more 
noticeable just in proportion as we become mechanized; and, when a 
man has not become just cynical, he wishes to drape himself in the robes 
of a morality and indeed to suggest that they are nobler robes than of 
old. Thus, we are given more stories than ever about splendid young 
men, superlative athletes, ‘‘white all through,’’ whose passions none the 
less sweep them off their feet, and who grieve over this, or alternatively 
feel “it was a marriage in the sight of God”; or again a girl who sacri- 
fices herself from exalted motives, or again for the sake of fun and 
afterwards—that is, after descriptions as cloying as can be risked— 
realizes that ‘the old ways’ were better after all. With us in England, 
this would mark a return to Victorian methods, when improper books 
were quite full of the name of God, not to mention love. We notice 
this as a psychological symptom, to which we need to address ourselves, 
though we shall have no success at all in our attempts to ‘“‘toughen” 
characters if we advance merely along the lines of prohibitions or a 
bleak puritanism. 


Positive Approach to Catholic Doctrine 


It would be quite out of place in this paper to enter into detail: but 
perhaps, true to our general line of approach, we might look how best to 
express the prohibition (which obviously underlies all else just as the 
Law did: ‘Thou shalt not. . .”) in positive terms. At Cana, Our Lord 
did not tell them that they had had quite enough, or that orange juice 
would be just as good, but He gave them a great deal more wine and 
better than before. That is but a concrete symbol of His wishing to 
give us life, and more abundant life—more of it, all along the line, and 
a better sort of life. I am convinced that even among Catholics very 
many think of purity in terms wholly of an arbitrary prohibition, or at 
least of a prohibition of which they do not see the point, or that its op- 
posite anyway doesn’t seem to “matter very much,” and that charity 
is obviously better than chastity; or who at any rate assume that the 
prohibition of divorce is an ecclesiastical law and that certainly ‘‘no 
contraception” is. We thank God for the prevalence of philosophical 
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training in American Catholic institutions, if only because it should 
help young people to appreciate, to some extent, the cogency of meta- 
physical arguments, which have no effect whatsoever upon those who 
have had no such training. Imagine telling the ordinary untrained 
young man that contraception is wrong because it conflicts with the 
“purpose” or aims or primary ends of nature. We have no 10-cent 
arguments for 10-cent minds: the profounder our arguments, the less 
weight they carry. 

Whatever method we choose, then, may it be directed towards a 
“positive,” and a “more”! Self-control ought never to present itself as 
a mere exclusion from a pleasurable and amusing and normal part of life. 


Mystical Aspect of Marriage 


Is it quixotic to hope, however, that much can be done precisely by 
the use of that very Christian idea and word: ‘‘Life’’? Everyone wants 
to “live,” and no one talks more about having a ‘‘full’’ life than those 
who excuse their matrimonial infidelities or who cannot see why self- 
control before marriage is important. It has often struck us how, alone 
in this department, we practically touch life as such. Perhaps there are 
more minds than we might expect who would respond to that notion, 
and it is a very “positive” one indeed. You steal a coin, you tell a lie, 
you lose your temper—none of these actually reaches to Jife itself. 
But everything connected with right or wrong acts in the matter we are 
thinking of, does. I know that there are those to whom you can give 
only the ‘‘argument” that “‘it is forbidden,” and sometimes they respond 
very loyally, though without seeing at all why it should be. Few if any 
respond to rhetoric, or admit that the liberty they wish to permit to 
themselves has anything to do with “filth,” as we often say: and really, 
we say so much too readily, for we cannot say, from the outset, that 
what is not only permissible but desirable within marriage is filthy 
outside of it. And usually arguments that are just prudential, or based 
on “natural ethics,’’ do not cut much ice: they can be countered on the 
whole effectively. But once we can get into the vital sphere, and show 
that all the way through—on the natural plane as truly as on the super- 
natural level—life is concerned, we may get more response than ever 
we would have had we appealed to something less “mystical.” 


Prudery Not Necessarily Chastity 


So far as we can judge, our timidity, unnatural circumlocutions, 
prudery—which still survive even among Catholics—are not natural to 
Catholics, but are the result of Protestantism or of an artificial reaction 
against Protestantism. None of that exists in the Bible, which is a 
very outspoken and wholly non-prurient collection of documents. If 
Our Lord wished to speak of the subject, which He did very seldom, He 
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spoke quite openly and without any nervousness, and so certainly did 
St. Paul and St. John. So did all Catholic writers that we can think of 
up to the Reformation, which made wrong behavior much more vicious 
than it had been before. 

I recognize that this paper may not be very useful, and certainly will 
not lend itself to quotation. But still, it has undoubtedly occupied 
itself with the Christian “Life,” and with our method of trying to instill 
it. Weadd: (1) if a young man or woman has not learned self-control 
before marriage, it is very improbable that he or she will learn it after- 
wards—merely to find that inclinations grow less urgent after a time has 
nothing to do with self-control as such, nor need it be a sign of virtue; 
and (2) it is undoubtedly the duty of parents first and foremost to teach 
their children—to educate them—in this matter: and it is fantastic to 
suppose that while we recognize that in every imaginable other depart- 
ment ‘‘education” is necessary, even in sport, in this most difficult one 
everything can be allowed to happen haphazard and in 99 cases out of 
100 in regrettable ways. 


Septuagesima Sunday 


The True Penitential Spirit 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Growing indifference to ecclesiastical customs and seasons. 
(2) Reason for special observance of the three Pre-Lenten Sundays. 
(3) Is Lent dropping into desuetude? 
(4) Penitential practices of the earlier days. 
(5) Revival of penitential spirit must spring from a reawakened sense 
of the guilt of sin, from a sincere love of Christ, and appreciation 
of His sufferings for us. 


The faithful submit, with their placid inmcuria, to our use of certain 
words (Ember, Rogation, Septuagesima, etc.), and to plenty of customs 
(wearing purple vestments long before Lent), and to certain orders (like 
the commanded explosion of fasting in the middle of the joyous week of 
Pentecost). And if they do inquire, one is often hard put to it to give 
them a decent explanation. In any other department of life, explana- 
tions are always asked for save by the incurable happy-go-luckies, and 
are obtained before one commits oneself to anything. Here is one 
origin of the accusation that Catholics are dull people, mentally stag- 
nant, going where they are pushed, obeying either because the order is 
easy (there is no difficulty about someone else wearing purple if he likes 
to), or because they would be frightened not to, or else seeking excuses 
for wriggling out of awkward rules, or finally just defying them and 
going to confession afterwards, if it occurs to them that the rule was a 
seriously meant one. None of this is very edifying, but not all of it is 
untrue. 
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Reason for Observing the Pre-Lenten Sundays 


The only reason that can, I think, be offered for the existence of these 
three pre-Lent purple Sundays is that the Church wishes us to take 
Lent very seriously. She never likes us to leap or lounge into her great 
feasts. Lent is the preparation for Easter, Advent for Christmas; the 
Rogations have become fixed as a little pre-Ascension Lent; greater 
feasts have their vigils; the Prayers for the last Sunday after Pentecost 
prepare us even for Advent. Is it too much to say that all this has 
dropped out at least to the extent that the faithful, if left to themselves, 
would not do any of it, and do as little as they can, even asitis? What 
real effect does Advent produce upon our flocks? Do they spontane- 
ously do, or abstain from doing, anything at all because it is Advent? 
Even within our own time we have watched Lent diminish in importance. 
What the practice of Catholic families was at the close of last century, 
I do not know: but my own, which was not even a “high church’’ one, 
would have deeply disapproved of going to any entertainment during 
Lent, and have been appalled by the suggestion of doing so in Holy 
Week. 


Is Lent Dropping into Desuetude? 


We have then to ask whether the Church has changed her view of the 
penitential life and the observance of penitential seasons in particular. 
This is out of the question, at any rate so far as the life itself goes. Has 
she concluded that Lent may as well be allowed to drop into desuetude, 
as no longer “‘adapted to the spirit of the age’? We cannot possibly 
suppose that: and anyhow, if she really had, we wish that the Lenten 
liturgy could be correspondingly altered, for, even as it is, we blush 
quite often enough on having repeatedly to inform the Lord that we are 
“macerating” our flesh, and have it conveyed to us pretty sharply by 
the Missal that we are expected to be a good deal thinner at the end of 
Lent than at its beginning, and much better in bodily health too as a 
consequence. . . . In fact, even in Advent we are expected to require a 
rose-pink Sunday with flowers and the playing of organs to relieve us 
from any too great a strain. 

Can we compensate for this element of unreality wholly by preaching 
Lenten sermons and even holding missions? Those are good things to 
have in Lent; but they are not Lent. They may enliven faith up to a 
point, and of course ‘‘round ’em up”’ so as to ensure their “approaching 
the rails’’ some time within that very elastic period which is called 
“Easter or thereabouts”; but such events cannot be called a period of 
penance seriously undertaken by the faithful, thereby differentiating 
themselves from the overwhelming majority of all those who surround 
them. 
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All “‘crystallizations” of the spirit have naturally their danger. 
The very fact of a particular period being designated for ‘‘fasting” and 
penance may suggest that nothing of the sort need be done outside of 
the ‘“‘closed season.” Then the habit, the instinct, for Christian pen- 
ance evaporates, especially as people have now begun to say that they 
are ‘‘too weak,” too nervy, for fasting, and even that self-denial of any 
sort is repressive and creates complexes. All the more do we need to 
explain and urge self-discipline, which again has to be learned by way of 
being disciplined by others (7.e., parents, in homes). But the time must 
come when the responsible human spontaneously disciplines himself. 
Yet, even discipline is a prudential consideration, and I certainly do not 
try to observe Lent in quite the same spirit as is mine if I school myself 
to get up promptly; nor as was being aimed at by “them” when they 
forbade me, as a boy, ever to read a novel before luncheon or even (I 
think) before tea. This was, of course, in the holidays. They didn’t 
care much what I did, but they tolerated no lounging. Was I any the 
less happy? No. Lesssloppy? Yes. 


Penitential Practices of Earlier Days 


The earlier “‘penitential’’ Saints would seem, so far as their Lives 
suggest, to have been more occupied with the sense of sin committed 
or to be feared; so they whacked themselves sturdily somewhat in the 
hopes of flogging the devil out of themselves. Later on, around the 
year 1000, extreme personal austerity still had that same color, and the 
same desire was expressed of separating oneself from a world sunk in 
iniquity. With the Middle Ages, naturally, a more tender appreciation 
of the Humanity of Our Lord, and of His Passion, began to prevail, and 
the Saints did penance because they could not bear to be the silk-clad 
members of a thorn-crowned Head. My personal dislike for the Re- 
naissance and still more for the period which followed it may bias me: 
I think it does, for I am not so attracted by the penitential side of the 
Saints (or perhaps, more accurately, the many uncanonized holy per- 
sons) of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. I have no doubt 
but that they too felt that they must be, and were meant (like St. Bene- 
dict Joseph Labre) to be, incarnate protests against times of self-in- 
dulgence and materialism. Still, I sometimes feel that they had codified 
the idea of penance, and somehow were copying rather than being 
spontaneous. Leaving that to one side, it remains that they existed, 
and felt the need for penance. 

No one can say that, save scrupulous persons, most of us are oppressed 
normally by the sense of sin. It may be returning amongst us, since 
our neo-pagans think it worth while to attack it more, I think, than they 
used. ‘‘Civilization cannot begin,’’ wrote one of them in effect, not 
long ago, ‘“‘till the sense of sin be eradicated.”” We may as well be sure 
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that humanization itself cannot begin till the sense of sin be active 
within us. Yet, it is not by way of rhetorical denunciation that we 
shall make people hate sin, be sorry for it, and want to do penance for 
it; but only by leading them to love the God whom sin so terribly re- 


jects. 
Love of Christ and Penance 


Nor do we see, among ourselves who glory in the name of Christian, 
that love of Christ which surely would spontaneously arise in us if we 
knew Him better. Would that every parish in every land were shown, 
each year, slides representing His Life, accompanied by an explanation 
—but not sentimental or romantic slides, creating a perfectly false no- 
tion of what His life really was, and not a moralizing explanation, which 
will always contain a great deal more of ourselves than of Him, at least 
unless we are very careful. And may our Holy Week services, which 
are meant indeed to direct our mind towards His sufferings, yet which 
do so in so restrained and almost wholly symbolical a way, not be made 
into an excuse for melodrama and emotionalism! ‘“‘Discipline!’’ What 
emotion is lasting, is heart-altering, unless it be well controlled? And 
who would deliberately turn the death even of a relative into an oc- 
casion of working up the emotions whether of oneself or of one’s friends? 
Or do we do just that? I wish that all funerals and all marriages were 
private: what could well be public would be a Solemn Requiem and 
indeed, wherever possible, other Requiems celebrated instead of gifts 
of flowers (complete with name-ticket, especially when the wreath or 
—God forgive us!—the cross is shown). 

Not for me to suggest how Lent should be “kept.” But kept it will 
be, the moment that with God’s grace the sense of sin and the need of 
penance are revived amongst us; and may we clergy not fail to codperate 
in this, nor be parties to the rapid softening of all “religion”’ till it costs 
nothing at all to mind and heart and will! 


Sexagesima Sunday 


Sentimentalism and Solid Devotion 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The lesson of the Epistle and Gospel. 
(2) Sentimentalism in religion. 
(3) Solid devotion based on knowledge of the Scriptures. 
(4) What we can learn from St. Paul’s Epistles. 
(5) The treasures of the Liturgy. 


The personal names of very few Saints find their way into the Liturgy 
—save, of course, in the Collects. True, Sts. Cosmas and Damian 
rather surprisingly come into an Introit, and a few others; but they are 
definitely exceptional, like St. Martin or St. Francis, St. Anne or St. 
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Josaphat. Doubtless St. Paul occurs in to-day’s Collect because the 
“Station” to-day is at St. Paul’s; but that hardly affects us, be we ever 
so Roman-hearted! 

We use the fact, however, together with the long Epistle, as our ex- 
cuse for alluding to St. Paul, and we link what we say with the Gospel 
story of the seed which fell into shallow ground. In those little rocky 
crevices, it could find no “moisture,” says St. Luke, and so it shrivelled 
—like the “grass” in Psalm cxxviii (Wednesday Vespers), which grew 
from seeds blown there by the wind, or let fall by birds, and withering 
before ever the green sheath was unfurled—or, says the Latin, before 
you could so much as pull it up! Never would you make sheaves out 
of that! 


Sentimentalism in Religion 


We constantly are told that we must not encourage sentimental de- 
votions, and in a sense we sympathize, and in another we feel at times 
quite sorry for simple souls who are not allowed to have their own way 
in prayer, and even in matters of religious art. We ourselves are not 
guiltless (possibly we may have been rather “‘virtuous’”’). On returning 
from a voyage, we had reason to be grateful to the crew, which was not 
European in origin. We had been much moved by their intense de- 
votion. We went to a Catholic art shop, and said: ‘Please show me 
the most hideous pious pictures, in color, that you have.” Those that 
they produced were certainly blood-curdling. We said, however, that 
we required something far worse. Under protest, they ended by find- 
ing some St. Anthony’s, Sacred Heart’s, Mater Dolorosa’s, Little 
Flowers, whose aspect was such that it far transcended the realm of 
ugliness—their halos consisted of, their dresses were adorned with (I 
half think their eyeballs were starred with), blue, pink, golden spangles. 
Their expressions of holy anguish suggested the fiercest dyspepsia; 
their tapering fingers writhed into crooks and curves such that no lady 
expressing social sublimity in the suburbs could but have envied them; 
their complexions were such as to have caused them to be arrested at 
sight had they ventured into the streets. We seized on these with joy; 
the shopman protested that he couldn’t possibly sell those, and indeed 
gave me a number for nothing; but the crew nearly knifed one another 
in their ardor to possess them, for they would not quite go round the 
men’s quarters. They handed them on from crew to crew, ship to ship, 
and no doubt they are still somewhere provoking prayer. No one, then, 
would suppose we are being wantonly high-brow at piety’s expense. 


The Scriptures and Solid Devotion 


Still, we hold emphatically that ‘‘solid devotion” is to be sought and 
nourished, and that no nourishment can compare with the ‘Second 
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Table,”’ as A Kempis calls the Scriptures, especially the Gospels, the 
Psalms, and St. Paul, if but they be well taught, as they quite easily 
can be, from youth up, and as they so often alas are not. We have 
known seminaries from which young priests emerged as ignorant of the 
Scriptures as they were when they entered; some of them were sorry 
about this, others did not even realize that they had lost anything. All, 
obviously, were unable to hand on those Scriptures, or even to test 
whether they are being properly taught in schools which have Scripture 
exams, public or domestic. It has been our duty to correct piles of 
such papers sent up as part of a University examination. We wanted 
to write to half the schools responsible, to say that their children did 
not know so much as how to éackle a question, let alone to give the right 
answer. We did write to one very distinguished convent to that effect, 
indicating how examiners wanted a question to be dealt with. Were 
we thanked? Most certainly we were not.... Itis hardly too much to 
say that to the question: ‘“‘What do you know of St. Peter from the 
Acts?” you were liable to receive: “St. Peter was the first Pope and is 
often mentioned in the Acts. At first he denied Our Lord but repented, 
and Our Lord gave him the keys of heaven. He admitted the Apostle 
Paul into the Church, and afterwards went to Rome where he was 
crucified head downwards out of humility. He is often mentioned in 
the Acts, but I do not remember his being killed there.’”” The Acts had 
been, of course, the “book” which along with one Gospel they had 
specially prepared. 

I do not suppose that St. John Chrysostom was an outstandingly 
learned scholar. He led a desperately active life and was much tossed 
about by fate—in the concrete, by an Empress, to whom he addressed 
remarks about which we should think twice before we so spoke to a 
millionaire of distinction. But our Breviary itsel* suffices to remind us 
how head-over-ears in love he was with St. Paul, and how he found in 
him, as others have in the Psalms, what corresponded to every instinct, 
every aspiration of his soul, every mood. It must then be possible for 
us, who use bits of his writings to prove all sorts of things, to grow to 
know and love the man, not in order to prove anything, but just for the 
joy of his company! And once we do love him, there is not any doubt 
but that we can communicate him, and we shall want to, and part of our 
crown will be that we shall have done so. 


Learning from St. Paul’s Epistles 


It would be good for me to confess quite frankly that I took long to 
achieve any real familiarity with his Epistles, let alone to love them 
and him; but that was, precisely, because they had been so abominably 
taught to me at school. On the whole, our masters concentrated on 
preventing us writing his sort of Greek, and running no risk of thinking 
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that he wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews. We certainly had a great 
deal about the pleroma; this could have involved the whole doctrine 
of Christ’s Mystical Body, which would just then have been of the 
highest service to me. But where the doctrine of Grace is vague, so 
will be that concerning any of its consequences. So all the real work of 
self-familiarization with St. Paul had to be done later—and even with 
St. John, though naturally the human pathos of Chapters XII and 
thence onward could not even then but capture the soul. My only 
point is that Catholics have a unique chance of using unique treasures, 
and that I am quite sure they don’t profit by it. But anything else is 
flimsier, and also more arid. Into how much charity is an elaborated 
Catechism likely to lead anyone? 

Certainly we cannot dwell long on the Liturgy. All “‘movements”’ 
without exception tend to be captured by faddists, as, probably, we 
have already said. We are emphatically not advocating the ‘‘Chant 
and Nothing but the Chant” nor the Missal and nothing else. Nor 
ritualism, nor do we do anything but execrate the precocious chatter of 
servers about just how genuflections should be made, the proportion of 
wax in candles, and soon. Nor has this sort of thing been grown out 
of by elderly ecclesiastical laymen who fuss around the sacristy. 


Treasures of the Liturgy 


But who can possibly fail to see that the prayers of the Missal are in 
every imaginable way more sublime yet simple, humble yet strong, 
noble of diction and yet all-but colloquial, than those in any “devo- 
tional’’ book that can be found? Unhappily, people can never let well 
alone: the Church supplies us with one Litany and admits a few more; 
but even the Litany of the Holy Name seems to me a fearful jumble of 
heterogeneous invocations; and as for the others, I doubt whether the 
dignity and spiritual value of the Liturgy needs to be pointed out with 
more than the lightest touch: help children to pray it, pray it with them 
—slowly, reverently. Let us choose the prayers well, nor neglect those 
for various “intentions.” The faithful will soon need no others. 











Book Bebiews 


Problems of Mental Defect.—‘‘Moral 
theology and the recent advances in the 
study of mentally defective” is the topic 
discussed in a very able and scholarly 
manner by F. J. S. Cammack, §.J., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at Hey- 
throp College.t The author feels that 
this matter is not sufficiently known, nor 
is it treated in a really adequate manner 
by the current textbooks on moral 
theology. He proposes, accordingly, to 
survey the whole field of available facts, 
to submit the various interpretations to 
a thorough criticism, and to develop a 
general view on the nature, origin, and 
valuation of immoral behavior in the so- 
called mentai defectives. His discussion 
is concerned mostly with English authors 
and the legal aspects of the problem in 
England. This diminishes somehow the 
usefulness of the book for the American 
reader; but the general ideas deserve to 
be taken in serious consideration even by 
theologians, physicians, social workers, 
etc., who have to face a different legal 
and psychiatrical situation. 

In the introductory chapter the author 
deals with the legal aspect, the psycho- 
logical and the moral problems involved, 
especially the problem of responsibility, 
and with the materials available for 
study. Chapter II is on moral responsi- 
bility; Chapter III on heredity and 
moral responsibility. The fourth chap- 
ter analyzes the modern findings regard- 
ing heredity in mental defectiveness. 
The author then proceeds to explain and 
to criticize very strongly the notion of 
moral imbecility and, in the sixth chap- 
ter, the facts and ideas concerning moral 
defect. Chapter VII summarizes the 
foregoing discussions and draws conclu- 
sions. As an Appendix is added a com- 
parative table contrasting the charac- 

1 Moral Problems of Mental Defect 


(Benziger Brothers, New York City, 
XII + 200 pp.). 





teristics of high and low perseveration. 
A short bibliography (arranged under 
the heads: Pastoral Theology, Psychol- 
ogy, Mental Deficiency, Legal, Medico- 
Legal, Varia—Heredity, Environment, 
etc.), a glossary of some technical terms, 
and indexes of names and of subjects 
enhance the usefulness of the book. 

The main views of Fr. Cammack may 
be summarized as follows: there is no 
unanimity among the psychiatrists on 
the réle played by heredity in the genesis 
of mental defectiveness; the percentages 
of cases due to heredity vary widely ac- 
cording to the individual authors; the 
definition of the trouble is different in 
different countries and psychiatric 
schools. The evidence which is avail- 
able to-day is in truth rather slender. 
On these points much could be said to 
confirm the position taken by the author, 
especially on the unreliability of many 
of the studies purporting to prove the 
réle of hereditary factors. The notion 
of “‘moral sense,” of which large use is 
made by many English psychiatrists, 
may be traced back to the philosophy of 
the Shaftesbury-Hutchinson tradition; it 
is not justified by psychological evidence 
and not corroborated by sound philoso- 
phy; it definitely smacks, as it is under- 
stood by these modern writers, of evolu- 
tionism and materialism. Nor can any 
proof be discovered for the existence of 
what is described as “‘moral insanity’ or 
“moral imbecility.”. A thorough analy- 
sis shows these cases to be either true de- 
fectives, morons, or feebleminded people, 
who because of their defectiveness act in 
an immoral way; there is no true moral 
defectiveness, but only immoral be- 
havior in defective individuals. Im- 
moral behavior may be explained in 
many cases by true defectiveness (lack 
of intellectual development) or by 
psychoneurotic states, or by adolescent 
instability and abnormal behavior dur- 
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ing an adolescent crisis. Some cases 
remain which do not belong to any of 
these groups. These are best, according 
to the author (who, in this, follows C. 
Burt, ‘‘The Young Delinquent,’’ London, 
1927), interpreted as “temperamental 
defectives,’ the factor of perseveration 
(either overstrong or not sufficiently de- 
veloped) being therein of a particular 
importance. 

The practical value of the book is 
enhanced by the author’s having included 
several case-histories. It is noteworthy 
that he does not simply report on these 
cases in the usual brief and unimpressive 
way, but that he reproduces whole con- 
versations, so that the reader may get a 
real idea of what the particular per- 
sonality is like. 

Books dealing with border-line subjects 
are always liable to cause dissatisfaction 
with one group of the readers or with the 
other. The psychiatrist will probably 
feel that certain points ought to have 
been discussed more thoroughly; the 
theologian will perhaps regret that there 
are not more definite rules on how to deal 
with these cases in regard to guidance 
and in the confessional; the jurist may 
miss positive suggestions on how to im- 
prove the existing laws, etc. No author, 
however, can be expected to exhaust such 
a subject in a book of 200 pages. Such 
as it is, the book will doubtless prove 
very valuable. It deserves to be read, 
and it will be sure to stimulate the 
reader towards revising many of his 
customary ideas. It is indeed a definite 
merit of this book to have pointed out— 
and proved—that moral theology, and, 
for that matter pastoral medicine, are 
rather backward in their treatment of 
these questions. Neither is the material 
used by most of the treatises on these 
subjects up-to-date, nor are the theoreti- 
cal views in accordance with the facts. 
We owe to the author not a little grati- 
tude for having made these things clear 
and for having, by his thorough knowl- 
edge of the facts and his capacity of un- 
veiling the background of certain theo- 
ries, cleared the way for further research 
and further practical work. 

Rupotr ALLErRS, M.D., Px.D, 


Catholic Action.—The present condi- 
tion of the world undoubtedly is a chal- 
lenge to Christianity, which alone has the 
means to stem the powerful tide that is 
sweeping humanity to destruction. Secu- 
larism (that is, the total dissociation of 
life from religion) has reached its cul- 
mination. What, therefore, is impera- 
tively needed, is a re-Christianization 
and respiritualization of life, individual 
as well as social, in all its departments. 
The Church is fully aware of the situa- 
tion and hastening to the rescue of a 
world alienated from God and doomed 
if it does not find its way back to Him. 
The instrumentality by which the salva- 
tion of wayward humanity is to be ef- 
fected is Catholic Action, for the very 
essence of Catholic Action consists in 
permeating life in all its aspects with 
religion and Christianity. The remedy 
could not be better adapted to the evil 
that is to be removed. To Catholic 
Action, accordingly, the faithful, who 
really cannot remain indifferent to the 
sad plight of our race, will naturally 
turn their eyes. As members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, they will be 
anxious to share in the fuller redemption 
of a world which has drifted away from 
its spiritual moorings. 

Catholic Action at present occupies 
the very center of Catholic life. To ig- 
nore it means to be a stranger in Israel, 
and to be hopelessly wrapped up in the 
narrow interests of the little self. Hap- 
pily there are not many whose religious 
horizon is so lamentably confined. The 
great majority are eager to learn about 
it and, to the limit of their ability, to 
devote themselves to its lofty aims. 
Proper guidance in the matter is of great 
importance, and it may be regarded asa 
fortunate augury that the nature of 
Catholic Action is being thoroughly 
studied and brought to the attention of 
wider circles in popular presentation, for 
it must be kept in mind that Catholic 
Action is largely the concern of the laity. 
It may be called a great privilege and a 
magnificent opportunity that has been 
extended to them. 

One of the finest treatments of the 
subject appears in a recent publication 
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by a number of competent authors.! 
The book is chiefly practical, though the 
theoretical background is not neglected. 
For many Catholic Action is still a 
rather hazy affair, very attractive and in- 
spiring to talk about but decidedly illu- 
sive if you try to put your finger on any- 
thing definite and practical. This hazi- 
ness surrounding the subject is dispelled 
in these pages, and the thing takes on 
shape and form. The volume stresses 
the social and corporate nature of 
Christianity, and shows how Catholic 
Action is the expression and logical 
outcome of this social character. Hence, 
though it does regard the individual, it 
also transcends the individual, its end 
being a social salvation which embraces 
both the individual and his fellow-men 
to whom the destiny of the individual is 
linked. Catholic Action is based on 
Christian fellowship and brotherhood. 
Its noble goal is corporate salvation. 
Valuable in a special manner is the sec- 
tion in which the authors point out the 
countries in which Catholic Action has 
already assumed concrete embodiment, 
and which can serve as a model for 
imitation and emulation. The book is 
an outstanding contribution to the per- 
tinent literature, particularly on the 
practical side. The chapter on Forma- 
tion Technique will be very welcome on 
account of its detailed practical sugges- 
tions for the organization of the move- 
ment. It does not leave the matter in 
the clouds, but brings it right down to 
earth and deals with live issues. 

If we bring under this heading a re- 
view of a sketch of the life of the late 
Pope, this seems to be justified by the 
fact that the whole pontificate of Pius XI 
in a very concrete manner typifies 
Catholic Action.2 As the chief pro- 





1 Restoring All Things: A Guide to 
Catholic Action. Edited by John Fitz- 
simmons and Paul McGuire (Sheed and 
Ward, New York City). 

* His Holiness Pope Pius XI. By 
Msgr. R. Fontenelle. Translated from 
the French by M. E. Fowler (The 
Sherwood Press, Cleveland, O.). 


moter of Catholic Action, the Pope’s 
words and actions will serve as an 
authentic interpretation and an instruc- 
tive exemplification. His life was dedi- 
cated to the restoration of all things in 
Christ, and that is the heart of Catholic 
Action. The work is well written and 
well translated, and contains many 
valuable documentary references which 
will be greatly appreciated by the his- 
torian. Though it deserves a better lot, 
its somewhat belated appearance is 
likely to injure its circulation. 
CHARLES BRUEBL, D.D. 


Miscellanea.—‘‘The Splendour of the 
Liturgy,”* is another volume on the 
Mass, but it is different. It reminds 
one of Karl Adam’s writings, but it is 
more detailed and mystical. In 56 
chapters, averaging about six pages 
each, the author considers the Ordinary 
and the Canon of the Mass, text after 
text, and supplies examples of the 
variable parts. The historical refer- 
ences are short, but the footnotes are 
occasionally of considerable importance 
for the right understanding of what the 
author intends to convey. The Liturgy 
inspired and evolved under the guidance 
of the Holy Ghost leaves a wide field for 
pious speculations as well as for theo- 
logical, historical, and exegetical re- 
search. The chapters are filled with 
elevating thoughts, and may well be 
used in preparation for Mass. The 
third part of the book contains chapters 
on symbolism, the cross, psalmody, 
vows, the Canticle of the Sun, and the 
universal prayer. The book is recom- 
mended to educated readers who have 
more than the ordinary knowledge of 
religion. 

Sister Mary Gilbert Kelly, O.P., 
Ph.D., has published her thesis: ‘‘Catho- 
lic Immigrant Colonization Projects 
1815-1860.’ It is number 17 in the 
series of monographs, and a study of 
directed settlements or colonies for 


1By Maurice Zundel (Sheed and 
Ward, New York City). 

?Catholic Historical Society, 346 
Convent Avenue, New York City. 
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Catholic immigrants. The author treats 
successively of the colonies in the 
Eastern States, and follows the immi- 
grants to Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, Michi- 
gan, Iowa, and Nebraska. The study 
begins with the immigration shortly after 
the Napoleonic era and ends with the 
Buffalo Convention. The study mani- 
fests a good deal of research in a field but 
little investigated. The bibliography 
lists a large number of printed sources 
and documents, some of them not readily 
available. The author deserves credit 
for supplying a volume that fills a want 
in the history of the Church in the 
United States. 

A truly important book, considering 
the purpose for which it is written, is 
“Catholic Sociology,’’ by Sister M. Con- 
silia, O.P., Ph.D.* It is based on the 
social Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius 
XI, and is written, with the exception of 
the Introduction, for students of the 
upper grades. What is particularly ap- 
pealing is its plan. Part I treats on 
Man’s Moral Nature, and covers his 
nature, goal, acts, guides, and laws. 
Part II considers Man’s Social Nature, 
and touches upon society, authority, 
family, education, and ownership. Part 
III, on Man in Civil Society, outlines 
Church and State and the different 
ideologies and their effects. Part IV, 
Man at Work, treats of economics and 
related problems. Among the chapters 
are: Present Economic Disorders, Capi- 
tal and Labor, Unions, Morality, Wages, 
Reconstruction, Social Virtues, and 
Catholic Action. The book is well 
written, finely psychological, and truly 
Catholic. It brings principles close to 
everyday life. The author has the fa- 
cility of making complicated things really 
plain. A good synopsis and bibliography 





?P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York 
City. 





are added in the Appendix. The book 
will serve well for study clubs, and be- 
cause (considering its 380 pages) it is 
very low in price, it should be made 
available to all Catholic readers, youth 
as well as adults. 

Saint Bonaventure Seminary “Year- 
book for 1938’’4 is dedicated to patristic 
catechesis. The reason for selecting this 
topic is stated by the editor thus: 
“Tracing the beginnings and rise of a 
system is a fine way to learn the subject 
itself.” After an explanation of the 
term ‘‘catechesis” follow chapters on 
Christ and St. Paul as Catechists, the 
Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles, the 
Catechetics of Sts. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Ambrose, Augustine, and Patrick, 
Poetry in the Service of Catechists, the 
School of Alexandria, the History of 
Catechetics, Catechumenates, Sym- 
bolism and Monuments in Catechesis, 
and Catechetical Methods of the Church. 
The articles are by different writers, and 
all show diligent research. The volume 
which also has an extensive bibliography 
is a fine contribution to the science of 
catechetics. 

“The White List,” third and aug- 
mented edition, published by the Society 
of St. Gregory of America,’ contains a 
selection of papal documents pertaining 
to Catholic church music from the four- 
teenth to the twentieth century. Ex- 
cerpts from Canon Law are followed by 
a graded list of chants and melodies ap- 
proved by the Society and by a list of 
books and periodicals devoted to sacred 
music and the liturgy. A “black list” 
covers two quarto pages. Organists and 
pastors will find the paper-bound publi- 
cation useful and informative. 

Kq.ian J. Hennricu, O.M.Cap., A.M. 





4St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
5 Box 285, St. George P. O., Staten 
Island, New York City. 














